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NO TIME TO LEARN. 

This thing of “no time to learn” is a queer proposi- 
tion. It is always the man with the least amount of 
spare time who partakes most plentifully of the tree 
of knowledge. The other fellow uses up all of his 
time in lamenting the lack of time and opportunity.— 
Everett R. Roeder. 











The Essentials of Running a Telephone Business. 

“Recently I have been somewhat surprised to note the 
change in the popular topics of conversation,” said H. F. 
Thurber, vice-president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., in an address to telephone men. “In these days, 
when I find a group of telephone men assembled, they still 
talk telephone—in fact, it is doubtful whether any telephone 
man can talk anything else—but the subjects seem no longer 
to be about how to run a telephone business. The prevail- 
ing topics of conversation seem to be about commission de- 
cisions and pending rate cases, the possibility of government 
ownership, methods of preparing inventories, or disquisi- 
tions on the theory of depreciation, or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s methods of expense analysis. 

“Now all of these subjects are of great importance; many 
of them are of critical importance, but I wish to point out 
that they are not the vital, constructive elements of furnish- 
ing service. They relate, rather, to demonstrating to others 
how a telephone business is run, than to the essentials of 
running it.” 

The points as to topics of conversation which Mr. Thurber 
brings out, are true of Independent telephone men as well 
as of Bell 
business are neglected to a great extent in discussions when 


men. The essentials of running a telephone 
telephone men meet. They are interested in them, of course, 
but the other topics seem more attractive to them just now. 
It appears that there are really two divisions being made 
in the business. In one division may be placed plant or 
operating men, that is, the men who are interested in the 
various branches having to do with the provision for and 


the furnishing of service. In the other division may be 


placed those who are not engaged in the technical or pro- 
ducing side; that is, the presidents, officers, managers and 
other executives who look after the financial and public 
affairs. 

Both of these classes of telephone men are deeply inter- 
ested, however, in the fundamental principles that apply to 
the branches of the business in which they are engaged. 
The president is not interested in knowing why a certain 
circuit will work, but he is interested in the economic prin- 
ciples underlying the regulations of rates. The man who 
has been in the company’s employ only a few months is not 
interested in the question of when it is more economical to 
place cable underground than overhead; the manager may 
be greatly interested in that particular point, but the new 
man wants to know how the telephone works, what the 
underlying principles of its operation are. 

So TrELEePHONY has decided to undertake the publishing 
of two reading or home study courses. They will be con- 
ducted along unique lines and will in no sense be corre- 
spondence courses. Quiz questions will follow each install- 
ment but reference will be given as to the particular section 
of the reading matter in which the answer may be found. 
From time to time, problems designed to illustrate the ap- 
plication of principles, will appear. Those so inclined, may 
work out solutions in order to compare with a model solu- 
tion which will be published after a short interval. Each 
installment will be full of interest, not only to the new man 
in the business, but to the older men also, as the subject 
matter will be presented in a manner such as to hold the 
interest of every reader. 

The first course will start early in January and will be 
devoted to “the essentials of running a telephone business” 
as Mr. Thurber puts it. The elements of telephony will first 
be taken up, after which will come electricity and magnetism 
in their relation to telephone work. Lines and line con- 
struction will be dealt with, as will be the various types of 
exchanges and equipments. Testing and maintenance, 
traffic, specifications, materials, and, in fact, every subject 


relating to branches in which men engaged in producing 
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telephone service are interested, will have a place in the 
course. An operating man may not be interested in the 
but he is certain to find, some- 
where in the course, matter which will aid him in being a 


better teleplione man. 


elements of telephony, 


After this course has been launched, another course will 
be started which will interest, primarily, the men engaged 
in the executive side of the business. This course will deal 
first of all with the subject of economics and point out the 
various principles which relate to the telephone industry. 
The principles of costs, rates, regulations, etc., will be set 
forth and their applications explained. Engineering eco- 
nomics will deal with the application from an engineering 
point of view, of economic principles. 

An interesting section of this course will be that devoted 
to organization and management. Included in this part 
will be discussions as to the advantages of incorporation, 
the issuance of securities, the corporate organization and 
the operating organization. Closely allied to management 
is the subject of accounting and this will be treated, not 
from the point of view of the bookkeeper, but from that of 
an accountant. In other words, the principles will be set 
forth in such a manner that the manager may be able to 
apply them to his own books to see if they are properly 


and intelligently kept. 
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Just now the subject of valuation and all that it involves, 
is of paramount importance, in the minds of many telephone 
executives. It will have a prominent place in the course, 
as will the subject of public relations which is becoming 
of greater importance each year. 

The scope of these two courses is so broad that it will 
take a long time to cover the ground in the manner in 
which it is planned. Therefore, only a general outline can 
be given at this time, as it will undoubtedly be necessary 
tc make changes in details from time to time. Telephone 
men, qualified by years of training and practical experience, 
The subjects will be treated 


from a strictly impartial point of view in order to present 


will write the various sections. 
all the actual facts and principles involved. 7 
The presentation of these courses marks the beginning 
of a new era in TELEPHONY’s history—an era which will be 
cevoted to the upbuilding of the telephone industry as a 
The conservation of telephone investments is now 
This can best be done through 


whole. 
of paramount importance. 
a thorough understanding, by the men engaged in the work, 
of all the essentials of operation and management. Good 
service is imperative; but economy of operation with an ef- 
ficient staff of employes is required, in order to obtain a fair 
return on the investment. These are the aims of TELEPHONY 


in the introduction of the reading or home study courses. 





grades and swamps. 
of which are encountered overhead. 


another man’s bankruptcy. 
Management is the rarest of gifts. 


tion. 


As old Cyrus Simmons used to say: 
oughly. 


calculations is execution. 
I'd rebuilt the universe in a year. 





Come Down to Earth 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


When you make your calculations, be sure that you're not estimating by air line. 
Survey the ground before you invest your time and your money. 
enterprise can be traced to the miscalculations of theory. 

An aeroplane can follow the shortest route because it encounters nothing but 
atmosphere on the way; but a railroad train must deal with rivers and mountains, 
The best of engineers is challenged by physical conditions, none 


Pessimists are ex-optimists, who didn’t investigate before they invested. The most 
prolific sources of opportunity are the junk-piles of misguided endeavor. 
of things which “‘didn’t go through’’ were perfectly feasible, but rashly maneuvered. 
Many a millionaire owes his fortune to the same undertaking which is responsible for 


The ability to guide oneself and one’s affairs 
along the lines of least resistance—to escape unnecessary waste and to avoid escapable 
hazards—these qualities stamp the true leader. 
tions while so many excellent projects are calling for reclamation and efficient regula- 


In whatever direction we turn, there are convenient little books which explain “Show 
to do it’’; and myriads of zealous and ambitious young-men-in-a-hurry devour the inex- 
act and often impractical declarations of authors who assume authority without having 
undergone the requisite experience to qualify them for their roles. 

“Il don’t know how much, but I know it thor- 
My general experience is limited, but I can teach school in my own shops. | 
don’t put my mind on more matters than | can put my fingers on. 

“Considering how many folks there are trying to get along in this world, it’s a 
good sized life job to pick out a specialty and master its details. 

“I've met lots of individuals who could take a map and construct a transconti- 
nental line with a pencil and a ruler and a listener. 
If I could harness one per cent. of the enthusiasm of fools, 


“Come down to earth, it’s the only place where you can find a solid foundation. 
If you start higher than bedrock, you'll end there, anyhow.” 
Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


Half the wrecks of 


The majority 


You don’t have to bother with new no- 


The only thing that upsets their 
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Plans for Minneapolis Meeting of American Association 


Program and Arrangements for Second Annual Convention of Independent Telephone Association of America 
to be Held in Minneapolis, January 19, 20 and 21 Well Under Way—Special Train 
from Chicago—Operating Rules Issued by Association 


Preparations for the second annual convention of the 
Independent Telephone Association of America, to be held 
at Minneapolis, January 19, 20 and 21, are well under way. 
According to association officials, the program and the 
exhibits bid fair to eclipse those of any previous conven- 
tion. The sessions of the convention will be held at Hotel 
Radisson, which is located on Seventh street, just off of 
Nicollet avenue. 

The program will cover the discussion of problems which 
are of great importance at the present time. The topics 
which will be presented for discussion will include such 
subjects as “A qualified toll line contract that would be 
fair and equitable,” “Ac- 


dependent telephony. An experienced newspaper man has 
been engaged to prepare articles for publication. 

Third. It will enable the association to be of some as- 
sistance to the Independent company operating in the city 
where the convention is held, by showing that community 
that the Independent telephone business extends through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and is not simply 
a local proposition. 

Fourth. The association expects to get many new com- 
panies as members by means of this policy. 

All of these reasons, the association officials believe, 
should meet with the approval of Independent telephone 

men. Some may object to 





counting,” “Transmission,” 


going away from Chicago be- 





“Operating,” “Switching 
rates,” etc. These subjects 
will he presented by men 
whose experience and _ in- 
vestigations qualify them to 
speak in an _ authoritative 
manner. The stereopticon, 
which was a feature of the 
convention last year, will be 
again used to present a mix- 
ture of “sense and nonsense.” 

Notwithstanding the fact 
that the convention dates are 
nearly a month away, Sec- 
retary W. S. Vivian reports 
that more space has been re- 
served than for many con- 
ventions. It is expected that 
within the next two weeks 
every available room in the 
hotel will be taken. The ex- 
hibits will show all kinds of 
standard and modern ap- 
paratus and appliances, as 
the manufacturers and sup- 
ply dealers are heartily co- 
operating with the associa- 
tion officers. 

This is the first time in 








cause of the additional ex- 
pense to those living in the 
Eastern and Southern sec- 
tions of the country; still this 
additional expense will only 
be a very small part of the 
convention expense, as Min- 
neapolis is only a_ night’s 
ride from Chicago, and the 
fare, including sleeper, is only 
$10.05. 

For the convenience of 
those who will go to Minne- 
apolis by way of Chicago, 
arrangements . have __ been 
made with the Burlington 
Railroad for a special train 
which will leave Chicago, 
Monday evening, January 
18, at 6:30 p. m. By this 
means the various persons in 
the party will have a good 
time in addition to an oppor- 
tunity to become well ac- 
quainted. The train will be 
modern and complete in 
every way. Tickets may be 
purchased from local station 
agents at the regular rates, 











several years that a national 
telephone association has 
held a convention in any other city than Chicago. The 
holding of this convention in Minneapolis will be some- 
what in the nature of a test. The reasons which led the 
association officials to decide upon holding the convention 
in some other city than Chicago were: 

First. It will give hundreds of Independent telephone 
companies operating within a radius of two or three hun- 
dred miles of Minneapolis, an opportunity to attend a 
national Independent telephone convention for the first 
time. By moving from city to city each year, ultimately 
every small company in the United States will have had an 
opportunity to attend a national convention. 

Second. In the city of Chicago, the association has never 
been able to get a proper or fair amount of newspaper 
publicity. By going to different sections of the country, 
it is expected that the newspapers will give the event a 
great deal more space, and further, give the association 
an opportunity to mold public sentiment favorably to In- 
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Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


routed by way of Chicago 
and the Burlington route 
from there to Minneapolis. It is urged that reservations 
be made now for the special train from Chicago. As there 
are other conventions to be held in Minneapolis the same 
week, reservations for rooms at Hotel Radisson should be 
made now, as difficulty may be experienced if delayed until 
the convention. Secretary Vivian will be glad to make res- 
ervations for anyone planning to attend the convention, 
either for the special train or at Hotel Radisson, or to 
render any other assistance that may be desired. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, commonly known as the Twin 
Cities, is the home of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., one of the largest and most progressive Inde- 
pendent companies in the United States. This convention 
will afford an opportunity to men located in other parts 
of the country, of going through a number of its exchanges. 
A neat, yet striking, invitation has been mailed by the 
association to its members and prospective members. It 
gives full information relative to the special train and reg- 
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ular train service on the Burlington between Chicago and 
Minneapolis; also data regarding Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
A neat booklet descriptive of Hotel Radisson and its many 
attractive features is also included with the invitation. 


Recently the Independent Telephone Association. of 
America issued in booklet form “Local Operating Instruc- 
tions,” in which are embodied rules and regulations govern- 
ing the handling of traffic. Two pamphlets have been is- 
sued, one for magneto exchanges and the other for common 
battery exchanges. For something like six months, Secre- 
tary Vivian was engaged in holding conferences with man- 
agers and chief operators in order to formulate these rules. 
After preliminary drafts had been drawn up, the rules were 
submitted to companies in various parts of the country for 
criticism. All of the criticisms were carefully considered 
and the rules changed so as to be as near complete as was 
possible to make them. Since the pamphlets have been 
issued, no complaints have been received relative to them, 
but a great many complimentary letters have come to the 
association offices. The ruies are put up in the same form 
and style as the “Rules for long distance operating.” They 
are furnished to members of the association at 25 cents a 
copy and to non-members at 50 cents. 





Government Ownership of Telephones. 

The annual report of Postmaster-General Burleson, in 
which he recommends government ownership of telephone 
and telegraph systems, has again resulted in discussion of 
this issue, but so far as can be determined, there is much 
less interest in the question than there was after his report, 
with somewhat similar recommendations, last year. This 
would indicate that no developments will come in the near 
future in the direction of federal acquisition of wire plants, 
and some Eastern telephone interests go so far as to say 
that the agitation is ended for some time to come, at least. 

Not only is waning public interest indicative of the col- 
lapse of the issue, but as particularly significant, it is pointed 
out, is the absence of support of the issue apparent at 
Washington. A large percentage of the members of Con- 
gress are known to be flatly against any such bill at this 
time, and even those who are inclined to favor government 
ownership are lukewarm. 

It is believed that among the government officials against 
the acquisition of telephone and telegraph lines by the gov- 
ernment is numbered President Wilson himself. In view 
of that fact, some surprise was expressed that one of his 
cabinet officers would propose the matter in opposition to 
his views. Government ownership of lines, including the 
Bell and Independent companies, would involve an immense 
cost of something like two billion dollars, an authority has 
said, adding descriptively that that would be the price at 
which the plants could be “seized” by the government. At 
any rate, he declared, the government would go slow about 
doubling the national debt. 


The real motive behind the frequent advocacy of gov- 
ernment ownership of telephone and telegraph lines, accord- 
ing to an opinion recently expressed, is the desire on the 
part of government heads to obtain more power. Naturally, 
a large increase in the number of employes would mean a 
substantial growth in importance of a governmental depart- 
ment and to the head of the department it would bring 
increased power in the way of patronage and scope of 
operation. It is pointed out that the taking over of the 
Bell companies, alone, would mean the extension of the 
post office department’s personnel by about 150,000. 

In an address before the Telephone Society of New York, 
N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., who represented the telephone company in 
the negotiations with the then United States Attorney General 
J. C. McReynolds, which resulted in the voluntary separation 
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of the Western Union Telegraph Co. and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., recently discussed the attitude of 
the Bell system toward government ownership. 

“We have heard a good deal recently in regard to gov- 
ernment ownership of the telephone and telegraph,” he 
said. “We do not believe it is our duty as a corporation 
either to champion that plan or violently to oppose it. 
When the people of this country decide that it is their 
wish that the government of the United States will own 
them—then the government will own them—there is no 
doubt about that. We do not intend to set ourselves up 
in opposition to the expressed wish, of the people—that 
is not our plan, nor our policy—but we are going this far: 
It is our policy to present the salient facts. We do be- 
lieve it is our duty to let the people know just what is in- 
volved in the proposition of government ownership. 

“There are no secrets in our business. The annual re- 
ports of Mr. Vail have kept nothing back. Investigation 
could reveal nothing beyond what he has voluntarily pub- 
lished. He has sought to let the public know just what 
our business means when viewed as a whole; what pur- 
poses it seeks to realize; and what prospects for adding tc 
human comfort, convenience and happiness it holds out.” 





A. T. & T. Earnings Improving. 

It is reported that the betterment in the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s earnings which started No- 
vember 1 has been continued and each succeeding week has 
shown a slight advance. The first week in November the 
gross receipts were a fraction over 100 per cent. of what 
they were for the same week of 1913. In September and 
October traffic was making comparative decreases and at 
one time got down to 95 per cent. of normal. 

For the first two weeks in December traffic was 102 per 
cent. of what it was for the corresponding week of 1913. 
While not a big advance, it is an encouraging one, and for 
a corporation whose weekly gross income is substantially 
over $4,000,000, it is most important in the matter of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Strictly speaking, this 102 per cent. of last year’s business 
is not “normal.” A proper gain in gross would be 6 to 8 
per cent. At the same time it is well to bear in mind that 
the first six or seven months of 1914, before the European 
war burst, were not a period of satisfactory telephone 
growth. The expansion in this period was only a little 
over 5 per cent., against 8 per cent. in 1913. Poor business 
concitions were clearly slowing down the gain in the Bell 
system’s receipts. The war, on present showings, has 
slightly more than cut in two the gain of the earlier months. 

The present outlook, it is said, is that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its operating companies will 
conclude the fiscal year on December 31 with an addition 
to gross of between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000 of new busi- 
ness, bringing total gross up to about $223,000,000, against 
$215,572,000 for last year. 

- 1 
Perfection of German Field Telephone Service. 

E. Alexander Powell, special correspondent of the New 
York World, who spent a day with the ninth German army, 
noticed the “magnificent” telephone system of the kaiser’s 
generals, making special mention of it in his reports to 
London. The correspondent said the field telephonic serv- 
ice was such that the commanding general could converse 
with any part of his 50-mile long column, a corp of bicycle 
soldiers being engaged stringing coils of insulated wire 
from tree to tree along the route. 

“So perfect was the field telephone service,” continued 
the correspondent, “that the staff had been able to keep in 
touch with our progress along the lines, and were waiting 
dinner for us.” Mr. Powell had motored many miles to 
interview General von Boehn and to dine with him. 
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Annual Convention of South Dakota Association 


Twelfth Annual Meeting of South Dakota Independent Telephone Association Held at Sioux Falls Last Week 
Signalized by Presence of Members of South Dakota Railroad Commission—Government 
Ownership, Public Regulation and Accounting Principal Topics Discussed 


The twelfth annual. convention of the South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held at Hotel Carpen- 
ter, Sioux Falls, S. D., December 16 and 17, there being 
about 60 telephone men from all parts of the state in attend- 
ance. A feature of the two-day meeting was the presence of 
members of South Dakota Railroad Commission. 


First DaAy’s SEssIon. 


The visitors were welcomed in behalf of the Sioux Falls 
Commercial Club, by L. M. Gibbs, secretary of the club, 
and President J. A. Steninger responded. 

President Steninger in his opening address to the tele- 
phone men and members of the board of railway commis- 
sioners, said in part: 

“This is our twelfth convention and our association is one 
among the first organized. I feel that it has been of great 
help to me and that I never attend a convention but what 
I get’ new ideas and inspiration, and go home determined 
to become more efficient in the telephone business, and no 
doubt others feel much the same. 

Next, in my mind, to the benefits to be derived from the 
association is from our railroad commissioners in the way 
of physical connections, lucrative rates and adjustments be- 
tween telephone companies. I believe they are the friends 
of all who try to do right, notwithstanding that some of 
the farmer companies seem to doubt their jurisdiction over 
them.” 


PuBLic OWNERSHIP OF TELEPHONES DISCUSSED. 


The question of public ownership of telephones was the 
chief topic of discussion at the afternoon session following 
an address on the subject by Guy H. Pratt of Omaha, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Pratt said, in part: 

“The advocates of government ownership have held out 
the promise of increased efficiency, continued expansion of 
service, lower rates and a complete economic advantage to 
the nation by public ownership and operation. It is often 
claimed that private ownership cannot serve the public in 
that broad sense—‘the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber’—because of the motive of private gain. We stand on 
our record. We have given the cheapest telephone service 
in the world, and we have extended the service more gen- 
erally than any government-owned system on earth. 

There is no argument in favor of government ownership, 
from the standpoint of the telephone user, unless the gov- 
ernment will furnish better or more extensive service at 
the same rates, or the same service at lower rates, than pri- 
vate organizations. 

From an employe’s viewpoint there is no reason for favor- 
ing government ownership unless it will give the employe 
higher wages or better working conditions than he is now 
enjoying under private operation.” 


TELEPHONE RATES HERE AND IN EUROPE. 


“The United States has the lowest priced telephone service 
in the world. If we had a government ownership advocate 
here, he would probably say the average price paid in the 
United States, per telephone, is around $30 per year, and 
in Germany about $22 a year. 

The $22 charge in Germany, against $30 here, sounds as if 
it is cheaper service, but the fundamental of prices is the 
buying power of a dollar. What can be bought for a doliar 
in Germany compared with what one can buy for a dollar 
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in the United States? You can buy one and one-half for 
one. 

Wages paid telephone operators in foreign countries as 
compared to the average wages paid in the United States, 
are: Austrian, 33 per cent.; France, 45 per cent.; German 
Empire 46 per cent.; Great Britain, 55 per cent.; and Sweden, 
40 per cent. 

The actual prices paid for service per telephone per year 
in five leading European countries having government own- 
ership are: 


PO cB) oe for sees odin ec assse gee bikw Sede ade ire toer ec $24.96 
ee ee ee ee ee a nae ee ee 39.05 
NN he og. daa castrsd ayn ui bUeiicseo cir dhs as oraz Wvoweas senete Sia ow Gatos de 28.67 
OT LTTE ETT TTT 
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The average is $29.58 against an average of $30.45 charged 
by the Bell system in America; but, remember, in Austria 
$1 will buy what requires $2 in the United States in pay- 
ment of wages and the purchase of necessities; in Belgium, 
the ratio of prices as compared with the United States is 
about $1 to $2.32; in France, $1 to $1.48; in Germany, $1 to 
$1.50; and in England, $1 to $2.28. 

Private companies own and operate a very large part of 
the telephones in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. In all 
other countries in Europe, the governments operate prac- 
tically all of the telephone service. In each of the three 
countries where private companies operate the majority of 
the telephones, there are more telephones per population 
than in any country where the government operates, and 
the service is the best on the continent. Twenty-four hour 
telephone service, as we understand it, is almost unknown 
in Europe. 

The kind of long distance service generally furnished by 
European countries would never be tolerated by Americans. 

There are two classes of long distance telephone service 
in Europe—urgent’ and ‘ordinary’ messages. ‘Urgent’ calls 
are made at higher rates and have precedence over ‘ordi- 
nary’ messages. In America there is no such distinction, 
but the average time it takes to put through a long distance 
call for like distances in America is quicker than the time 
of ‘urgent’ calls in Europe. 

In America we have a telephone for every 10 persons; 
Europe, with most of her systems government owned, has 
only one telephone for every 150 people. Think of it! 
America with 6 per cent. of the world’s population has 64 
per cent. of the world’s telephones. 

Today, Chicago, under private ownership, has more tele- 
phones than all of France; Minneapolis and St. Paul more 
than all of Italy; Omaha more than all of Spain, and Des 
Moines more than all of Portugal, Greece, Servia and Bul- 
garia combined. 

Wherever government ownership has been tried the rates are 
higher, the service poorer, and the number of telephones per 
capita lower, than under private ownership in America.” 

CANADA TRIES GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

“What success has Canada had with government owner- 
ship? Here is the record of six years past: 

January, 1908. Government purchased Bell telephone 
property in Manitoba. 

March, 1908. Rates for certain classes of service increased 
25 per cent. 

March, 1910. Chairman of the telephone commission de- 
clared the rural rates inadequate. 
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May, 1911. Many long distance rates doubled and time 
limit generally decreased from three to two minutes. 

November, 1911. Chairman of telephone commission re- 
ported a loss for the year, of $150,000, without making any 
provision for depreciation. 

December, 1911. Announcement of increase in rates 
aroused a storm of protest. 

June, 1912. Public distrust of the telephone commission 
and suspicions of graft forced the appointment of a royal 
commission, which condemned the proposed increase on the 
ground that ‘the system has generally been administered 
extravagantly and that a very large saving could be made 
by economical management.’ Telephone commission  re- 
signed. 

July, 1912. Increase of 20 per cent. in rates for business 
and residences were announced, establishing a higher sched- 
ule than that of the Bell company before purchase by the 
government.” 


REGULATION—THE PEOPLE’S SAFEGUARD. 


“Regulation is a subject that is always in dispute, but it 
is the answer to public ownership. It will protect the rights 
of the people in an efficient way, as they never can be 
guarded by public ownership and operation. 

Regulation can effectively curb monopoly and selfish ex- 
ploitation and make them be a genuine benefit to the pub- 
lic rather than destroy them. Regulation conserves and 
protects the interests of the whole public while retaining the 
private initiative that has prompted invention, enterprise 
and progressiveness, placing America the foremost indus- 
trial nation in the world.” 

In the evening, Judge C. B. Kennedy spoke on “Compensa- 
tion of Telephone Companies,” and J. H. Shoemaker, of 
Minneapolis, spoke on the topic, “Our Side of Justice.” He 
declared that it was proper that the public should be pro- 
tected against exorbitant charges by the telephone com- 
panies, but that it was also justice that the telephone com- 
panies should be protected against unreasonable demands 
for reduction of rates. 


Tue SEcoND Day’s SESSION. 


At the morning session of the second day of the meeting, 
P. W. Dougherty, counsel for the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission, delivered an address on “Public Regulation of 
the Telephone Business.” 

Mr. Dougherty reviewed the events leading up to state 
inspection of public utilities. He pointed out that while the 
state board seeks to restrain telephone companies and rail- 
roads from putting into effect unjust rates, it also protects 
the companies from unreasonable demands made upon them, 
seeking to have them operate at the lowest rate at which 
they can give the public good service and make a reasonable 
profit upon the property invested. 

T. E. Cassill, secretary of the state commission, gave an 
address in the afternoon on “Uniform System of Account- 
ing for Small Companies.” He urged that the method should 
be such as to show the owners of the company what every 
department was costing them and what profit, if any, they 
were making on the various classes of service. His address, 
in part, was as follows: 

“For practical purposes there are a great many reasons 
for proper accounting. I would think that the satisfaction 
of knowing that the exact condition of the business from 
day to day and from month to month would in itself repay 
the efforts of the companies interested, many times over. 
A great many of the laws passed by the legislature of this 
and other states are in the interests of shareholders, bond- 
holders and mortgagees, and for the benefit of these parties, 
there should be supervision of accounts in order that the 
proper attention be given to the depreciation fund and to 
other matters so as to insure that the capital is not im- 
paired to make up dividends. Another one of the principal 
reasons for keeping such accounts is to enable a company 
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to furnish the necessary information in the event of the 
filing of an application for increase in rates in order to 
obtain sufficient revenues for the maintenance and deprecia- 
tion of the plant and for dividends on capital invested. 

The right to increase rates will depend largely upon the 
showing that the present rates do not produce a fair return. 
The work connected with preparing the reports to the board 
of railroad commissioners and the tax commission, as well 
as reports to directors and stockholders of the company, will 
be greatly simplified if the proper accounts are kept. 


In issuing a system of accounts to be kept by the smaller 
companies the board of railroad commissioners of this state 
should conform as nearly as possible to the system issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This should be 
done in order to do away with a dual set of books for com- 
panies that may be compelled to report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as well as to the state commission. 

Upon first thought a great many of the telephone men 
will no doubt think that there is no use for so many ac- 
counts and that because there are so many, it complicates 
matters. But when one gets an understanding of the sys- 
tem and considers that there are but a few accounts that 
might be termed active, I think he will realize the necessity 
of keeping all the accounts and be anxious to get at it as 
soon as possible. Each account is numbered and the num- 
bers so arranged that in the event any company desires to 
expand by keeping additional accounts, they may be readily 
inserted in the proper places.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, J. A. 
Steninger; vice-president, H. P. Hartwell; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. S. Hall. The members of the executive committee 
are: J. A. Steninger, B. M. Ryan, A. S. Hall, J. Wilson, 
E. C. Kart, C. B. Miller and R. E. Cameron. 

The annual banquet was held at 6 o'clock on Thursday 
evening at the Carpenter Hotel. J. A. Steninger, president 
of the association, presided as toastmaster, and short talks 
were made by many of the telephone men. Following the 
banquet, the members of the association, as the guests of 
the commercial club, were entertained at a theatre party, 
which was the closing feature of the convention. 





Annual Report of Dallas (Tex.) Automatic Telephone Co. 

The Dallas Automatic Telephone Co., of Dallas, Texas, has 
issued the following report to its stockholders for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1914: 


INCOME. 

Exchange service rentals ...........$ 255,915.72 

oo ae ere 3,832.66 

Miscellaneous operating income ..... 4,951.13 
Gross operating income ........... $ 264,699.51 

EXPENSES. 

Coerating Gnpetise ... 2... 2 ci..see $ 47,189.81 

Commercial expense ............... 21,301.12 

Maintenance expense ............... 22,433.67 

re eee 25,127.45 

EE eB ce ore ecg wa Se eee ¢ 35,073.47 

MIE 5. 'a< ase otis sth aw wc Ree ot ae 3,579.18 
"WOME CHGS. 5 oi iio ee cb See vee $ 154,704.70 
Net operating income ............. $ 109,994.81 
eee Se 2 ee eee Aus 43,202.50 
$ 66,792.31 

OM D555 3S. de Boss ke C $ 16,206.23 

Suspended Gebtors: iiss ois ec 5,000.00 
21,206.23 
Net income carried to surplus account $ 45,586.08 
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ASSETS. 
Investment assets: 
Real estate and buildings.......... $ 138,791.68 
Plant and equipment ............. 1,733,719.52 


$1,872,511.20 
Working assets and accrued income: 


Cash and Gepoeits ..6.66icccccccces $ 13,705.65 
Accounts receivable .............. 36,105.66 
FRES POCEIVAING 6 0:56.06 cecsneoes 1,708.50 
Company’s bonds in treasury...... 250,000.00 
$ 301,519.81 
Deferred charges—prepayments : 
Prepaid “1istrance: 2.6.00 ices $ 1,301.85 
Prepaid directory ................- 2,339.82 
co ee ree 4,598.42 
Other prepayments ............... 2,005.90 


$ 10,245.99 


$2,184,277.00 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock authorized and issued: 
First preferred 8% cumulative stock 
(9,950 shares of $100.00 each)...$ 995,000.00 
Common stock (50 shares of $100.00 


CRD) nicaccrncrcdssGatsscowonns 5,000.00 


$1,000,000.00 
Bonded Indebtedness: 
First mortgage 6% gold sinking 
fund bonds ....6..6...0000s00~-$1,000,000.00 
Redeemd by trustee of sinking fund 


SINE COMEOTEE os S oii see cee ee 41,000.00 
$ 959,000.00 
Working liabilities and accrued liabilities : 
POM BOFAMNE o.. 6aids ciscccceoes $ 19,402.17 
Wey Nn 5205 Sed sawieeamare 100,503.75 
Accrued interest on bonds and bills 
ate harciesciecbiancmaaibetoeoieuiotaieiars 3,739.50 
PCCP TOMES so o.oo sie is win 0in ci'x'e 6sinie 14,673.04 
Unclaimed dividends ............. 6.00 
$ 138,324.46 
Reserves : 
IE goo s bai din soaciewnveinoaed $ 36,271.82 
Surplus: $ 36,271.82 
Before charging dividends on the 
cumulative preferred stock......$ 90,480.72 
Dividend paid January, 
WT 3 ai ta cpanebmcnes $19,900.00 
Dividend paid July, 1914. 19,900.00 39,800.00 
$ 50,680.72 


$2,184,277.00 
The Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. began operating its 
system in April, 1912. No charge, however, was made for 
service until it had connected and in operation within the 
city of Dallas 5,000 telephones. This condition was attained 
in July, 1912, and commencing August 1, 1912, its rates be- 
came effective. Thus the statement for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 31, 1914, covers the second year of the company’s 
operating existence. 
The company’s original plan contemplated the installation 
of 8,000 lines, but it was soon seen that such an installation 
would be inadequate. Therefore, provisions were made for 
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the initial installation of 10,000 lines with an ultimate capac- 
ity of 35,000. The construction of the plant was not fully 
completed until January 31, 1913, so this statement covers 
the first year after the full completion of the plant. 

The plant has had, and is continuing to have, a substantial 
and steady growth. Each month has seen a marked in- 
crease in the number of its patrons. 

The officers and directors of the company are as follows: 
J. C. Casler, president; Clarence E. Linz, vice-president and 
secretary; J. S. Kendall, treasurer; H. D. Ardrey, J. S. Ken- 
dall, Harry L. Seay, C. F. Freeman, J. C. Casler, Frank E. 
Austin, Elihu A. Sanger, Rhodes S. Baker, Clarence E. 
Linz, and J. Fred Schoellkoff, directors. 





Advance Payment Case in Nevada. 

Complaint has been filed against the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Nevada, in the district court of Washote County, Nev., 
by J. S. Parker of Reno, for $405 damages, on account of 
the failure of the telephone company to install an instru- 
ment in his office on or about the first of last June. The 
statute under which this suit is brought was passed by the 
legislature of 1913, and is embodied in chapter 274, statutes 
of Nevada. The statute provides that upon the written 
application of the owner or occupant of any building within 
200 feet of the company’s line, the company must install 
telephones without requiring deposits or payment in ad- 
vance. The company may require the applicant to execute 
a bond in the sum of $5, with one freeholder as surety. If 
the company neglects to install such instrument for 30 
days, the statute provides a penalty of $50 as liquidated 
damages, and $5 additional liquidated damages for each day 
thereafter that the company shall neglect to install the tele- 
phone. 

The plaintiff’s complaint alleges that he first requested 
the company to install the telephone about June 1; that he 
was required to sign a contract and deposit $5 as a con- 
dition precedent to the installation of the instrument; that 
he refused to make such deposit and that the company 
failed to make such installation until September, when he 
called its attention to the statute. 

The Railroad Commission of Nevada, which has jurisdic- 
tion over telephone companies, issued an order February 
21, 1914, prohibiting the telephone companies from demand- 
ing a deposit before the installation of instruments, but 
allowing them to exact two months’ payment in advance, 
and at the expiration of the two months, companies are per- 
mitted to demand one month’s rental in advance. 





Correct Use of Telephone in Reporting Fire. 


The fire chief of Indianapc.s, Ind., has appealed to the 
telephone companies of that city to assist in educating the 
public to the correct use of the telephone in turning in fire 
alarms. Within the last few months, several unnecessary fire 
losses have been occasioned by failure of the public to under- 
stand just how to turn in an alarm. 

The fire alarm telegraph is rapidly being discarded, the fire 
alarms received over the telegraph system being few and 
far between. In view of this fact, Fire Chief Johnson has 
appealed to the telephone companies for help. He is asking 
that they carry instruction in their directories, warning people 
that there is one and only one number to call, no matter which 
company is used. The trouble is due to the fact that the fire 
department has many different telephones connecting with a 
number of different offices and officials. In the hurry of the 
excited individual with a fire to report, several numbers may 
be run over in the mind as the right one to use before one is 
picked, and then he may not have the right one. This has 
happened in several cases, so the companies are promising in 
the next issue of the directory to make it clear which number 
to use, and emphasize the fact that it is the only one to use. 











The Cables Across the Golden Horn, Constantinople 


The Problem of Providing Communication in the Business Section of City, Which is Cut in Two by The 
Golden Horn—Submarine Cable Direct from Shore to Shore Considered Impractical— 
The Electrician, of London, Describes Plan Finally Adopted 


By A. Podmore 


The Golden Horn lies between the two largest exchanges, 
viz., Pera and Stamboul, of the 16 which are being erected 
by the Société Anonyme Ottomane des Téléphones de Con- 
stantinople, under a concession granted by the Imperial Otto- 
man Government to the Anglo-French-American combine 
in 1911. It therefore became necessary to lay trunk lines be- 
tween these two and the other exchanges which are being 
provided on the other side of the Horn. 

A large amount of foot and vehicular traffic (a great pro- 
portion of the latter being very heavy) is constantly passing 
between Stamboul and Pera. To cope with this, there are 
two pontoon bridges erected, each bridge being constructed 
with a “partie mobile” to allow the passage of large vessels 
up and down the Horn. Owing to the number of these ves- 
sels taking up anchorage at this place and to the large spread 
given to the anchor chains for the bridge, the advisability 
of laying a submarine cable direct from one shore to the 
other is questionable, if indeed practicable. 

It was decided, therefore, to untilize one of the pontoon 
bridges as much as possible, only laying the cables under water 
at the “partie mobile,” the cables at each side to be attached 
to the immobile parts of the bridge. A general idea of the 
construction of this bridge is given in Fig. 1. 

Four hundred pairs of conductors are laid between the two 
extremes. In order to reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of absolute isolation, even for a short time, of the exchanges 
on the Stamboul side from those on the Pera side of the 
Horn, due to accidents, two cables have been laid, each of 
200 pairs. 

A pontoon bridge is, of course, never stable and there are 
two elements to take into consideration which might at some 
time cause considerable trouble if the necessary precautions 


recognized as standard telephone cable, viz., dry core, lead 
covered. 

The cables laid may be divided into two sections for the 
convenience of this article: 1. That portion attached to the 
immobile nart of the bridge; 2. The submarine portion under 
the “partie mobile.” 

Dealing with section 1 first: To overcome the disturbing ele- 
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Fig. 2. The Point of Least Motion on Pontcon. 


ments a and b, the cables were hung on stranded steel sus- 
penders by means of G.I. rings. These suspenders were again 
attached to cross suspenders composed of two No. 8 G.I. wires, 
which were in turn attached to the construction work of the 
bridge. No. 8 G.I. wires were used for the cross suspender 
owing to the impossibility of making-off a stranded steel sus- 
pender sufficiently taut in the space between the girder and the 
under side of the bridge. 

By this means, it is found that the vibration transmitted to 
the cable is reduced to a minimum. The rise and fall motion 
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Fig. 1. Diagram Showing Construction of Bridge Between Stam boul and Pera, and Position of Telephone Cables. 


are not taken. I refer to the movements of the bridge which 
may be described as— 

(a) Vibration set up by heavy traffic; 

(b) Rise-and fall of the pontoons caused by the motion 
of the sea. 

Either of these elements would be sufficient, in time, to 
cause crystallization of the lead sheathing of what is now 
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of the adjacent pontoon sections of the bridge is reduced to a 
negligible quantity, as the distance between the two cross sus- 
penders is 10 meters, between which the rise and fall of the 
pontoons is taken up by the cables, as compared with a dis- 
tance of 15 cm., which would be the distance if the cables 
had been clamped to the girder work of the bridge. 

Each of the cables laid on this section contains 200 pairs of 
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conductors, 74 pairs, 20-lbs. to the mile and 126 pairs, 10-Ibs. 
to the mile, paper insulated, lead covered. The lead sheath 
is served with two reversed layers of compound tape and fur- 
ther protected with 23 G.I. wires, each 6.045 mm. diameter, 
completely sheathing the tape-served cable. The overall diam- 
eter of the cable is 5.6 cm., the distance from the Galata man- 
hole to the submarine cable joint is 114 meters, and from the 
joint at the other end of the submarine cable to the manhole 
on the Stamboul side is 183 meters. 

The cables are laid in three-inch cast iron pipes between 
the quay wall and the manholes at either side and take up 
their positions in the G.I. rings immediately they emerge from 
the quay wall. 

Coming to section 2, or the submarine portion of the cross- 
ing, it was considered unsafe to install a dry core, lead cov- 
ered cable here owing to the impossibility of designing a 
satisfactory attachment which would not transmit the motion 
of the bridge to the cable. Two V.I.R. cables have therefore 
been installed, consisting of a core of. 200 pairs of conductors, 
each wire weighing 20-lbs. to the mile. The sheathing is 
continuous rubber and is served with two reversed layers of 
compound tape, which is again covered with 84 G.I. wires 
each 3.28 mm. diameter. The cable thus formed is again 
served with two reversed layers of compound tape and is fur- 
ther armoured with 66 G.I. wires, each 4.85 mm. in diameter. 
To complete the cable, it is again served with two more layers 
of compound tape. 

The overall diameter of this cable is 10.5 cm., and the length 
of each cable from the joint to the paper insulated cable on 
the Galata side of the immobile part of the bridge to the joint 
in a corresponding position on the Stamboul side of the bridge, 
is 223 meters. 

The cable was specially manufactured by the British In- 
sulated & Helsby Cables (Ltd.), and is the thickest telephone 
cable which has been made at these works. It is indeed prob- 
ably the thickest telephone cable in existence at the present 
time. 

Owing to the expense of this class of cable and the high 
mutual electrostatic capacity, it was desirable to keep the 
length as short as possible; at the same time due regard had 
to be given to choosing the point of least motion on the bridge. 
This place is, of course, found at a point midway between the 
two ends of any given pontoon. 

This particular bridge is built up of two rows of pontoons 
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toons are then in a position to be unbolted from the super- 
structure of the bridge and taken out for renewal or repairs 
as the case may be. The overall width of this temporary pon- 
toon.is 8.4 meters, and as the width between the two rows of 
permanent pontoons is only 8.55 meters, it leaves only 7.5 cm. 
play at each side of the temporary pontoon when this latter is 
brought into position. 

As the diameter of the cable is, however, 10.5 cm., or 3 cm. 
larger than the play between the permanent and temporary 
pontoons, it is obvious that the point of least motion on the 
pontoon could not be used as a terminating point for the 
cables. 

The only other positions available were found at either end 
of the first pontoon on each side of the “partie mobile.” As 
it would not have been safe to take up a position at the end 
of the pontoon where this latter joins the “partie mobile,” 
due to the danger of coming in contact with passing vessels 
when the bridge was opened, the cables were brought out of 
the water at a point between the end of the first and second 
pontoons at either side, away from the “partie mobile.” 

To lay these cables a steel hawser was placed in position, 
entering and leaving the water at a point between the two 
rows of pontoons, in line with the permanent positions which 
were to be taken up by the ends of the cables. A length of 
45 cm. was then cut from the end of the V.I.R. core, and as 
many of the G.I. armoring wires as possible were passed 
through the thimble at the end of the steel hawser and made 
off, the whole make-off being covered with wrapping to pre- 
vent the loose ends of the armoring wires becoming entangled 
with any obstruction. . 

The cable was then dragged across the pontoons on rollers 
and passed through the Silvertown friction brake, being pulled 
through the water by means of a winch fixed at the opposite 
side of the “partie mobile.” A good tension was always kept 
on the cable by means of the Silvertown brake, which was 
aided by a three-inch manila rope stopper, to prevent the cable 
dragging along the sea bed when the cable was pulled through 
to the winch. The position of the former in the water is in- 
dicated by line A in Fig. 3. Ropes and blocks were then fixed 
up at the winch end and 26 meters of cable pulled up on to the 
pontoon. 

More cable was then allowed to pass through the Silver- 
town brake and rope stopper -until it was found that the cable 
was making an angle of 90 degrees with the water. This end 
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Fig. 3. Arrangement of the Golden Horn Submarine Telephone Cable. 


with a space of 8.55 meters running the full length of the 
immobile portion of the bridge between the two rows of 
pontoons. For the purpose of renewing or cleaning the pon- 
toons, a spare pontoon is kept which is half sunk and is 
slipped in between the two rows of permanent pontoons. When 
in position, it is pumped dry and takes the weight of the bridge 
off the permanent pontoons at either side of it. These pon- 


was then pulled over to its permanent position and a special 
grip attached to prevent slipping. The position taken up by 
the cable at this stage is indicated by the line B in Fig. 3. The 
26 meters of spare cable pulled up at the winch end were 
then slacked out and the end fastened in‘ its permanent posi- 
tion. The cable for the full length had now taken up its per- 
manent position, as indicated by line C in Fig. 3. 
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The same process was carried out for the laying of the sec- 
ond cable, the winch and brake being moved some three me- 
ters to give clearance between the two cables. This allowed 
of a greater working space at the winch end and it was found 
possible to pull up the necessary amount of spare cable by 
using the winch instead of ropes and blocks, as in the case 




















Fig. 4. Cable Anchor at Port Karaking. 


of the first cable. While this was being carried out, however, 
the main cogged wheel of the winch snapped in two, causing 
the cable to run back with such an impetus that the outer 
jute covering was stripped off the armoring, for a distance of 
two meters, by the rope stopper before the cable was brought 
to, a standstill. 

The special grip previously mentioned for anchoring these 
cables consists of a steel-welded, cone-shaped bucket, which 
is fitted inside with a similarly shaped hardwood wedge 
through the centre of which the cable passes. Any tendency 
for this latter to slip resulted in a tighter grip on the cable 
by the hardwood wedge. The general appearance of this grip 
in position is shown by Fig. 4. 

In case both these cables should at some time or other be 
irreparably damaged, a 50-pair D.C.L.C.S.W.A. submarine cable 
is kept in stock, ready to be run at a few hours’ notice, 
through which communication could be maintained until such 
times as new cables could be manufactured and placed in po- 
sition when the normal working would be resumed. 

It will be noticed from Fig. 1 that that part of the cable 
crossing which is suspended, is on the opposite side of the 
bridge to the submarine portion. This position has been 
taken up as it was found impossible owing to obstructions to 
place both the submarine and the suspended cable on the same 
side of the bridge. 





London in Need of Telephone Men. 


The London telephone service is in urgent need of tele- 
phone men. Controller G. F. Preston of government system 
is advertising for young men willing to learn the work and 
also for a temporary night man and call office attendant. 
The controller asks candidates to give the names and ad- 
dresses of five employers; the business of those five em- 
ployers; the five positions held by candidate; his salary at 
each place; his length of stay (with dates) at each place; the 
cause of leaving and the kind of occupation in the interval. 
The candidate also is requested to state whether he is mar- 
ried or single and whether he is a natural-born or a natural- 
ized British subject. 

The controller advertises that the wage, while learning 
in the London telephone service work, is $6.25 per week. 
with a slight increase‘after efficiency has been attained. 


—or 





Can a Commission Refuse Permission to Issue Stock? 


Has the state railroad commission authority to refuse 
to permit the issue of capital stock? This question has 


arisen in the case of the application of the People’s Tele- 
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phone Co., of Sterling, Neb., for permission to issue $50,000 
of capital stock to be used in establishing a new exchange 
in Sterling in competition with the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which operates an exchange in that city. 

In the application it is stated that the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. charges $2.50 per month for busi- 
ness telephones and other charges in comparison, and that 
the service is not good. This, in effect, is the reason why 
the company desires to establish a new exchange, agreeing 
to make a rate of $2 for business telephones and others in 
comparison. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed an 
objection with the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
alleging that a duplication of telephone property at Ster- 
ling will result in loss to the stockholders of both com- 
panies. It asks the commission to decline to grant per- 
mission to the new company to place its stock on the 
market. 

Attorney Ross Hitchcock for the Sterling company de- 
clared that under a former ruling of the commission, it 
does not have authority to overrule an application for is- 
suance of securities because they are intended for a com- 
peting or duplicate public service plant. This decision was 
given in the case of the Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice In- 
terurban Railroad less than a year ago, wherein the ob- 
jections of the company to a stock and bond issue of $3,- 
100,000 were overruled. : 

The Lincoln company has been requested to file a brief 
by January 1, and the newly organized Sterling company 
to file a reply brief within ten days thereafter. 

Meetings That Develop Chief Operators. 

Though they were begun primarily with the intention 
of increasing efficiency of the operators, the series of local 
and district meetings of operators and other employes be- 
ing conducted by officers of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Kentucky, is doing more than that. 
It is both developing and discovering chief operators. B. 
Y. Chambers, assistant superintendent, in the office at 
Louisville, the other day was speaking of the fact that be- 
fore the series was begun the company was beginning to 
reach the point where good chief operators would be hard 
to obtain. 

When the organization began to be effective in its work, 
however, and when the officers and district superintend- 
ents began to hear the papers by the girls of the various 
exchanges, they soon found, Mr. Chambers said, that there 
would be no shortage of chief operator timber. On the 
contrary, they found it where they least expected to and, 
still better, these meetings and participation in them have 
begun to develop girls of chief operator caliber. Now fu- 
ture needs along this line will take care of themselves. 








Uncle Sam Orders by Telephone. 

A few days before the parcel post was opened for the pub- 
lic, the post office department found it was necessary to have 
5,000,000 tags for the different post offices. A government 
official was sent to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York in 
quest of a tag manufacturer who could fill the order within a 
few days. None being able to handle the work, the agent was 
about to return to Washington when the manager of the last 
manufacturer visited in New York suggested that he tele- 
phone to a tag company of Framingham and see if it could 
take the order. The call was made and it was found that this 
company could start the job that ofternoon. The order was 
given and in one week the 5,000,000 tags were delivered to the 
United States government. Had the agent used the telephone 
from Washington, says New England Telephone Topics, in 
relating the story, the expense of his trip to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York would have been saved and the order 
given a day or so before it was. 















Looking Backward 


A Good Beginning—A Fair Finish 


By J. C. Kelsey 


You knew him well. He was the meanest man in town. 
He was the most cordially despised man of your acquaint- 
ance. He had a most forbidding character. His misdeeds 
and grasping tendencies made men fear, as well as hate, 
him, yet his funeral sermon was a grand recital of the 
good he had done—not one word of the true condition of 
affairs. 

How mean you felt that you had never discovered these 
carefully hidden qualities, and how bitterly you regretted 
those broken windows which the unerring aim of childhood 
had caused. 

“Here lies a lawyer and an honest man.” You well re- 
member how that puzzled Pat. He could not understand 
why two men were buried in one grave when there was 
se much room. 

Pat unconsciously stumbled onto the everlasting idea to 
give the dead a good send-off whether it was deserved or 
not. Pat knew that the first was a statement of fact, and 
the last part of that epitaph was but a romance, really 
nothing but an effort to speak respectfully of the dead, and 
to give him a sort of a credential to another land. 


“Here lies 1914 and a fine year.” The average man, the 
man out of work, or the man with pay reduced, or 
one with home and business ruined by war, looking at this 
epitaph, would pause and wonder how they happened to 
bury two entities in one grave. 

We know that 1914 has been a wicked year. We have 
felt its grasping, as well as gripping, tendencies. We know 
of women and children buffeted about by the cruel neces- 
sities of war. Men have leaped at each other’s throats and 
lunged at each other with bayonets. Families are starving 
and fatherless babies dying. 

We know all this, but we must not say it. We must 
speak respectfully of the dead and search about to find 
something to say which may rest the soul of old 1914. 


Ever since the world was born, it seems that some must 
die that others may live. Some starve that others may 
eat, and some fight that others may have peace. We know 
that men become too proud and haughty—that pride goeth 
before a fall. 

We know, too, that a proud and haughty king, named 
Nebuchadnezzer, was sent out to eat grass and to live on 
all fours, so possibly 1914 may be the year of our punish- 
ment for the big head; and if we are humble enough, we 
may look forward to something better. 


Some men, born to wealth, argue that it is not right to 
increase a man’s pay when it is likely to increase the 
standard of living, to which he is accustomed; in other 
words, once a peasant, always a peasant. It is not a 
pretty thought, yet 1914 may bear out this idea as applied 
to millionaires as well as to peasants. 

It may be, too, that this war is out of men’s Tae and 
was written in eternal history in the beginning of the 
world. Simply a new process of nature to neutralize the 
advance of man in civilization—to save him, before it is 
too late, from some greater disaster. And probably it is 
to teach us the folly of extravagant ideas and methods of 
living. 

Anyway, we must be kind and let future ages place an 
epitaph on 1914. 
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Is 1914 altogether to blame? 
1906. 


It is a long ways back to 
It was in this year that men were busy; when they 
built new factories and additions; and when tired men and 
women worked long and steadily. 

It seemed as if the shelves of the world were bare. 
great was the demand for everything. 
shelves of the world were filling up, and the demand was 


So 
Nevertheless the 


on the wane. No man knew it, and the activity went on 
far into the spring of 1907. Each month of that year was 
better than any preceding month. There was not a cloud 
in the industrial sky. 


There is but one typical enterprise which will show the 
decline at that time. The decline did not come as a dyna- 
mite explosion. 

True enough, it appeared to be one, if the action of the 
banks can be counted as natural. Remember that banks 
are purely artificial, as well as superficial. They toil not, 
and never spin. They merely are agencies, and not at all 
productive. 

This enterprise in May, 1907, showed a billing of $260,000 
in May; in June it had dropped to $240,000; in July it was 
$220,000, and in August $200,000. No man knew what it 
meant. There was a decline of business on, yet no gen- 
eral alarm was sounded. In September the billing dropped 
to $180,000, and in October it fell to $160,000. 

The panic came in October, but it had no effect at all. 
That shows how little banks have to do with business. 
In November there was a drop to $140,000; in December 
to $120,000; in January to $100,000, and in February to 
$80,000. 


You wonder what this has to do with 1914. It has quite 
a little, and I want to show you 1908 was a bad year, but 
the succeeding years showed a steady gain, which finally 
came to a climax in 1913. There was a reason for the 
gain, and it was purely artificial, too. 

The reason for the improvement was entirely due to 
the automobile industry, which shares its activities with 
nearly every factory that had machinery and tools. 

Had it not been for the era of the greatest human ex- 
travagance known to the world we would not be making 
specific complaint about 1914. 


You remember how the rich man in your town 
clusively drove a fine team and a carriage, and how it in- 
spired you with great awe. In those days men saved 
money—and most of them walked. 

Today, the hired man on the farm, the lineman in your 
gang, the clerks in our stores, and people in nearly every 
walk. of life are driving carriages which cost as much or 
many times more than the rich man’s carriage of twenty 
years ago. 

Prosperity once was built up from men’s savings and 
investments. Our last era_of prosperity was built up by 
men’s foolish expenditures. No wonder the reaction is so 
wicked today! No wonder it hurts so. It caught every 
one in debt, instead of in some sort of affluence. 


ex- 


The year 1914 seems nothing but a rebuke to the fool- 
ish extravangances of the past six years. Every one knows 
that we never really recovered from the over-production 
which ended in the spring of 1907. Yet every one went 














ahead, buying in new cars each year, and they forgot the 
real trouble in the pangs of joy riding. 

Today, we are being asked to settle up, to be sensible, 
yet you find people who are foolish enough to lay it on 
the tariff. That cry comes from the parched throat of a 
hungry and thirsty politician. 


A man in Europe earns a dollar. It means to him that 
he will spend 3 cents next year, and 3 cents every year 
until the principal of his investment is returned. A man 
in America gets a dollar. He rushes around, borrows an- 
other dollar on the strength of his having a visible dollar, 
and invests two dollars in a foolish and useless toy, which 
costs him another dollar currently. 

We call ourselves rich, when we really are as poor as 
turkeys. No man is rich who wastes the principal. 


The year 1914 saw the closing and the reopening of the 
New York Stock Exchange. On the surface of things it 
looked like calamity. 

When the Exchange closed on July 30, it seemed as if 
every bank and industry was well on the road to ruin. 
But such was not the case. We managed to live on and 
to breathe and eat as usual. When it opened its doors 
this month, we did not feel any different. You were not 
aware of any seismic shocks at the time. 

There was no great and expected deluge of European- 
owned stock, simply because Europeans had the one dollar 
in their stockings, and had only been spending the three 
cents. Nobody but American idiots spends money in 
Europe, anyway. 

When England needed $1,750,000,000 the people calmly 
oversubscribed the issue without sacrificing one cent. Ger- 
many handled her billion dollar levy with ridiculous ease, 
and France never even groans when she pays her war 
debts. 


In 1914 we have been shown that we are not as well off 
as we seem, and, as well, not dependent upon stock ex- 
changes and banks as we always thought. 

We have seen the federal bank start and ease up money 
to the greatest degree, yet it did not start up business. To 
make business good, people must buy and so much banks. 

About the only thing we possibly have not learned is 
that we cannot whip the whole world. That is another 
great extravangance. Did you know that George Wash- 
ington had 350,000 soldiers to the 42,000 British? 

Let us hope that our brag will not be brought to a test. 


Already we see progress in the investment market. Al- 
ready has the lesson of economy been heeded. The tend- 
ency of the times has been to raise the interest on bonds, 
and it seemed for a time that 6 per cent. was the least 
income which would satisfy the investor. 

Today, the new bond of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, paying 5 per cent., commands a premium of 8 
per cent. This means a march back to 4 and 4% per cent. 
for securities of absolute safety. 

Those who thought of using 6% or 7 per cent. bonds 
may well hesistate, as well as rejoice. Being borrowers, 
instead of lenders, we cannot deplore a lowering of in- 
terest rates. 


The year 1914 also shows a tendency toward fairer deal- 
ing with public utilities. Big industrial corporations can 
charge what they please, while public utility concerns are 
limited not only in income, but are interfered with, even 
in the affairs of economy. 


A curious incident in New York reveals this: The 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad was built by overconfident 
capitalists, and it failed utterly. 
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The owners or receivers have determined to quit busi- 
ness, tear up the rails and ties, and sell off the rolling 
stock. But it seems that they must get permission from 
the state utility commission before they can do so. Surely 
future historians will joke about some of our methods. 


On the other hand, and as well contradictory of the hard 
luck stories of 1914, the Sears-Roebuck Co. earned 23% 
per cent. last year. Further, it passed the $100,000,000 
mark, growing nearly $10,000,000 in a bad year. 

There are banks and other institutions that openly boast 
of 50 and even 100 per cent. profits, but these concerns 
are beginning to feel some control, too. 

This is shown in the Federal Trade Commerce Act, 
which will supervise methods of conducting business, par- 
ticularly for regulating the methods of unfair competition. 


Under this act reports must be filed with the commis- 
sion, the character of contracts shown, and access given to 
the books at all times. 

Remember how hard it was once for even a large stock- 
holder to see the books when the people in control did 
not want him to see them? It lends a small degree of com- 
fort to the much abused minority stockholder, anyway. 


How does this sound, and whom does it remind you of? 
“Shall not make any lease, sale, or contract of sale, with 
the understanding that the purchaser shall not use or deal 
in the wares of competitors.” 

Do you know of any Independent telephone manufac- 
turer who sells wares to the Bell company? 

Here is another clause: 

“No common carrier may purchase more than $50,000 
worth of wares in one year from any corporation, if the 
person doing the purchasing is in any way connected with 
the selling corporation, except after competitive bidding, 
under regulations provided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

Does that seem to fit the present condition, whereby the 
Bell company buys over $50,000,000 worth of goods with- 
out competition at all? 


Whether or not we are intended to have equal oppor- 
tunities, we can thank the year 1914 for an attempt to 
compel it. It may be something like an attempt to stop 
murder by the penalty of hanging, electrocution or life 
imprisonment. We realize that it does not stop all the 
killing, but we know that it stops most of it. 

It may be true that the demand by the people that great 
combinations shall allow open bidding to smaller com- 
petitors shall be more or less futile, but a half loaf, or a 
quarter loaf, is better than no loaf at all. 


The year 1914 stands out in another way: Eastern rail- 
ways have been given a 5 per cent. advance in freight rates. 
This contest has been waged for several years. We have 
been told that business will hum when this request would 
be granted. It does seem reasonable that railroads have 
had our problems of higher expenses and lowering income, 
but there is doubt in my mind, at least, that this rate in- 
crease will cause any great leap in activity. It will help in 
the natural recovery. 


Crazy legislation seems to be on the wane, although IIli- 
nois is considering a law limiting freight trains to 50 cars, 
and Kansas is talking about knocking out advance payment 
for telephones. 

The first idea is a_ silly interference with a natural 
economy, while the second idea is an absurd contradiction 
to common sense. Will it extend to paying for theater 
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tickets after the show, or paying for railway tickets after 
the trip is over? Possibly. 

Each state’s attempt at silly interference is merely a 
dying gasp of old habits of making political capital out’ of 
assaults on corporations. 


The clearest record of 1914 is the showing of telephone 
systems. The Bell system will show a gain of $4,000,000 
gross, although last year it was near $12,000,000—it was a 
gain, anyway. 

Very few telephone companies have stopped dividends, 
and there have been no specific failures to pay bond inter- 
est. It looks as if the last failure, great or small, was 
recorded before 1914. 

Best of all, we know that prosperity is not an explosive. 
It does not come or go at any man’s bidding. It is a 
slow moving condition, both going and coming. 

We know that money does not make business, and we 
may yet learn that increased railroad rates do not. We 
may yet have to go back to the natural law of supply and 
demand, for man in his pride, has believed in his power to 
overrule this law. 


“Here lies 1914 and a fine year.” The propriety of the 
epitaph depends upon what is meant by the word fine. If 
the world is measured by mere money gain or loss, it has 
been a rotten year. If the world still has any sentiment, 
whatever, 1914 has been a fine year, because of the lessons 
it has taught. 


MORAL: It might have been worse. 





Telephone Installation at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


The designing of a telephone system for the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition presented many problems. Added to 
the large area to be covered, was the installing of a system 
intended only for temporary use and the necessity of keeping 
the expense of installation at a minimum. The department of 
mechanical and electrical engineering, under the supervision of 
Guy L. Bayley as chief, has designed a system that is com- 
prehensive in its details and entirely adequate to meet the 
demand placed upon it. 

The Exposition grounds cover an area of 625 acres and are 
divided into four sections, as follows: Amusement, conces- 
sions, exhibit buildings, state and foreign buildings and live 
stock, athletic field and race track. There are 150 concessions 
in the concessions district and 2,000 exhibitors in the 15 exhibit 
buildings. The executive offices of the Exposition are in the 
California building, which also houses the exhibits from the 
58 counties of the state. There are 200 buildings, large and 
small, in the state and foreign buildings section, and five in 
the live stock section. ; 

The entire system of wires and cables is placed in under- 
ground conduits composed largely of fibre duct. Iron conduit 
is used where water is near the surface of the ground. The 
conduits are laid in wooden troughs and packed in sand, except 
adjacent to the manholes, where concrete is used. The con- 
duits also carry the electric light and power wires. This gives 
economy of space and installation. There are 150 manholes, 
47,500 feet of two-inch and 376,500 feet of three-inch conduit, 
not including short runs of iron conduit connecting numerous 
small buildings with the main cable system. 

In determining the number of subscribers’ lines necessary, 
each of the four sections of the grounds and the large exhibit 
buildings, were considered separately. The area, the number 
of buildings in any proposed distribution district, and the types 
of the various exhibits, were all studied closely. A system of 
1,000 lines was deemed sufficient to give adequate service. 

A large cable is run to the center of each section and 
through a cross-connection box feeder cables branch off to 
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other points. In the buildings twisted paired wires, supported 
in rings, run along the trusses or under the floors. In the 
state and foreign building section, where there are 200 build- 
ings to be accommodated, a large cable is run into several of 
the larger buildings, while feeder cables suffice for other 
points. Weatherproof wires in conduits are run to buildings 
where the stations are isolated. In the concessions’ district all 
buildings are connected from the rear. The entire under- 
ground plant comprises 41,000 feet of cable, 4,500 feet of which 
is 200 pair cable. 

The switchboard is located in the Food Products Building. 
It is a five-section board of standard design, with 15 positions. 
There is also a chief operator’s desk and a four-position in- 
formation desk. The equipment includes a storage battery 
plant, charging generators and ringing machines. The board 
is equipped with five-panel multiple and auxiliary answering 
jacks, 200 for incoming and 160 for outgoing calls. Attended 
public pay stations to the number of 32 are installed at con- 
venient points, including one in each exhibit building. There 
are five to ten booths comprising each station. 

Individual measured rate service will prevail as regards the 
charges for the telephones, except in the case of restaurants 
and concessions, where coin collectors will be used. 

A 400-pair cable connects the system with one of the ex- 
changes of the local company in San Francisco to handle the 
incoming and outgoing city calls. A special composition cable 
provides facilities for long distance service. All stations will 
handle local or long dstance calls. 

The Registration and Information Bureau, which is unique 
with the Exposition, is available through any of the stations. 
Friends becoming separated can telephone their whereabouts 
to the bureau and be reunited in short order. Messages of 
any kind, limited to 20 words, can be telephoned in and listed. 
When the party desired calls in, the message will be read to 
him. This message can be sent in from any of the stations 
on the Exposition grounds or will be accepted as a “collect” 
message when sent in from outside stations, the party called 
paying the charges. Lost children can be easily located by 
this means. 





Wonderful Service! 


During one of the busiest hours at our pay station at the 
Union Station, a middle-aged business man pushed his way 
through the crowd standing around the desk, says Agnes M. 
O’Connell in the Southwestern Telephone News. In a very 
excited manner he went into the second booth without closing 
the door, dropped his nickel in the slot and called for Olive 
123. 

Not two seconds later, a second middle-aged man went into 
the first booth, also left the door open and called for Olive 
123. It so happened that the calls were sent to the Olive office 
at exactly the same time and two Olive operators testing at 
the same time, found the line clear and put up connections. 
Olive 123 did not answer, but the following conversation took 
place between the two men calling: 

“Hello, who is this?” 

“This is Jones.” 

“Jones! Why this is Smith. I came down to the Union 
Station to meet you and must have missed you. But how in 
the world did you get to the office so soon—your train has 
been in not more than ten minutes?” 

“T am not at the office—I am at the Union Station. 

“Union Station? Where are you?” 


“eT ” 


“In one of the telephone booths.” 

“So am I, well—” 

And then they both stepped out of the booths, shook hands. 
threw their arms around each other, and amid the laughter of 
all the bystanders, went on their way thoroughly convinced 
that the telephone service from the Union Station is wonder- 
ful. 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


The New York Telephone Rate Case. 

It was brought out at last week’s hearing in the New York 
Telephone Co.’s rate case before the New York Public 
Service Commission that the records showed the company 
paid to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4% per 
cent. of its gross earnings as a license fee for the use of 
Bell telephone patents. Although this was generally known 
by telephone interests, it created much comment in the 
public press. 

It was pointed out that the New York Telephone Co. is 
owned to its last share of stock by the American company, 
the parent corporation, therefore, deriving the full benefit of 
the dividends, in addition to the license charges. In view 
of this, there was some agitation to call officials of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. to testify in the 
case, on the ground that the New York Telephone Co. was 
merely acting in accordance with the views of the parent 
concern. 

The commission’s accountant, Dean Langmuir, reported 
that the books of the New York Telephone Co. showed a 
profit and surplus of $21,958,180 at the time the inventories 
were taken, and that only 5.6 per cent. of the total revenue 
was derived from tolls outside of greater New York. This 
latter estimate was regarded as of particular bearing, inas- 
much as it is the task of the investigators to segregate the 
revenue outside of the city from that inside, so as to be 
able to determine the basis of rates in the city proper. The 
telephone company has maintained that it should be per- 
mitted to fix its rates in New York City after it included 
the earnings of all its subsidiaries in the state in the general 
apportionment. The accountant’s testimony would seem to 
indicate that the New York City system’s earning capacity 
was practically independent of the other systems in the 
state. 

It was shown that the total toll revenues of the company 
amount only to 15 per cent. of all the company’s revenues, 
and of this percentage, about one-third is derived from toll 
charges for messages between New York City and places up 
the state. Figures introduced showed that it cost the com- 
pany 50 per cent. of its revenue to operate the service in 
New York City. According to Mr. Langmuir, for the six 
months of this year ended June 30, the exchange service 
revenues of the company were $12,065,885, and the total 
service revenues amounted to $2,579,788. Of its gross 
revenues, he said, the books showed that the company paid 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4% per cent. 
as a license fee, amounting to $654,638. Th gross revenues 
for the six months’ period amounted to $14,039,278, after 
certain necessary deductions. 

Total operating expenses for the six months were $7,- 
658,916, and the net revenues amounted to $6,380,361 for the 
same period. In addition to its revenue from operations, the 
company had a revenue of $1,999,099 from securities it held. 
According to the witness, the total non-operating revenues 
of the corporation for the first six months of the present 
year were $2,905,690. 

Questioned by Martin W. Littleton, counsel for the cor- 
poration, the witness gave the percentages of distribution 
by boroughs of the telephone company’s ground and build- 
ings, central office equipment, station apparatus, etc. The 
total plant and service which with material and supplies 
were shown to be valued on the books of the company at 
$67,820,336, were divided by boroughs as follows: 


Manhattan and the Bronx, 67.9 per cent.; Brooklyn and 
The 


Queens, 30.2 per cent.; Staten Island, 1.9 per cent. 
percentage of the toll revenues derived from calls within 
the greater city, he gave as 63 per cent. The remaining 
37 per cent. of the toll revenues was made up as follows: 
From points within the city to points without, 20.4 per cent.; 
calls from without to zones within the city, 13.6 per cent.; 
calls to and from New York City passing through New 
Jersey, 2.2 per cent.; and calls between outside points passing 
through New York City, .8 per cent. 

Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman of the commission, 
-resided at the hearing. Sitting with him was Commissioner 
William Temple Emmet. The legislative special committee 
on telephones was represented by Senator James A. Foley, 
chairman; Senator Herbert P. Coats, of Saranac Lake, and 
Robert S. Waterman, of Ogdensburg, assistant counsel. The 
New York Telephone Co. ‘was represented by John L. 


Swayze. 





Government Ownership Urged by Postmaster General. 

In his annual report to President Wilson, Postmaster 
General Burleson recommended that early action be taken 
looking to government ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph facilities. The postmaster general also urges that 
the telegraph and telephone systems of Alaska, Porto Rico 
and the Hawaiian islands, including the Alaskan cable now 
operated by the war department, be immediately taken over 
and operated by the postoffice department. 

Postmaster General renews the recommendation embodied 
in his last annual report that congress seriously consider 
the question of declaring a government monopoly over all 
utilities for the public transmission of intelligence and that 
steps be taken as soon as practicable to incorporate into 
the postal establishment the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems of the country. 

In the report reference was made to the anomalous con- 
dition in this country under which the telegraph and tele- 
phone utilities, being vehicles for the public transmission 
of intelligence, infringe upon a function reserved by the 
constitution to the national government. They inherently, 
as well as constitutionally, belong to the postal service. 
That it has been the policy of this government to ultimately 
acquire and operate these electrical means of communication 
as postal facilities, as is done by all the principal nations, 
the United States alone excepted, is evidenced by the fact 
that the first telegraph line in this country was maintained 
and operated as a part of the postal service, and further 
by the act of July 24, 1866, which provided for the govern- 
ment acquisition of the telegraph lines upon the payment 
of an appraised valuation; and again by the act of 1902, 
which directed the postmaster general “to report to con- 
gress the probable cost of connecting a telegraph and tele- 
phone system with the postal service by some feasible 
plan.” 

The data which the postmaster general was engaged in 
reviewing when his last report was prepared, has since 
been submitted to congress in compliance with a senate 
resolution. The firm conviction of the department is re- 
iterated that telegraph and telephone service is inevitably 
monopolistic and, when operated under private control, does 
not render the maximum of public service at the minimum 
cost to the whole people. 

It is an interesting fact that, whereas policies of govern- 
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ment have been advocated and some adopted, the con- 
stitutionality of which has been seriously questioned, the 
principle of government ownership and control of the tele- 
graph and telephone finds its greatest strength in the con- 
stitution. This opinion has been shared by practically 
all postmasters general of the United States, who have 
held that the welfare and happiness of the nation depend 
upon the fullest utilization of these agencies by the peo- 
ple, which can only be accomplished through government 
ownership. 





Biennial Report of Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 


The biennial report of the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission recently filed with Governor Hodges, shows that the 
commission has disposed of 603 cases on the docket in the 
two years of its present organization. In the report it is 
also shown that the cases filed upon the regular docket from 
November 1, 1912, to November 30, 1914, include 143 rulings 
pertaining to telegraph and telephone companies. 

The character of the cases filed with the commission, per- 
taining to telephone companies, include applications to ad- 
just or raise rates, to sell or purchase telephone property, 
applications for permission to discontinue or re-establish 
service, to establish toll rates, etc. 





Kansas Governor Opposes Advance Rental. 


In a letter to members of the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission last week, Governor Hodges urged the issuance of 
an order prohibiting the collecting of telephone rentals in 
advance. Following upon the heels of this recommendation 
to the utilities commission, it is said that the legislature will 
be asked to intervene and enact a law prohibiting the col- 
lection of fees or rentals by any public service corporation 
until such service has been delivered. 

Governor Hodges feels that Kansas telephone patrons 
are victims of an injustice at the hands of the Missouri & 
Kansas and other telephone companies, which practice the 
advance monthly rental policy. He has received numerous 
complaints against the practice and in his letter to the com- 
mission, urged the issuance of an order terminating such 
policy in the state. The letter is as follows: 


The companies collecting these rentals in advance are con- 
ducting their business to a considerable extent upon capital 
belonging to the general public. I mean by this, that they 
are collecting for service yet to be rendered and, to an ex- 
tent, are doing business on capital belonging to the general 
public, which is unearned except in the sense that the com- 
panies are under obligation to furnish future service to the 
extent that it has been paid for. 

Other public service corporations, such as gas, water, 
electric light and power, do not collect for service yet to be 
rendered. It is equally as consistent, it seems to me, for the 
public service corporations named, to collect a minimum fixed 
charge in advance for service yet to be rendered as it is for 
telephone companies to collect rentals in advance— the only 
difference being that telephone companies have definite 
charges while others could but approximate the charge. 

I cannot persuade myself to believe that it is either just 
or right for citizens to be called upon to pay in advance for 
such telephone service when other utilities do not collect 
in advance for the service they anticipate rendering. 

My attention has also been called to the fact that there 
is no uniformity in the charges for various kinds of service 
rendered by telephone companies and it seems that the time 
has now arrived when this matter should be taken up and 
investigated, and that you establish a correct basis for tele- 
phone rates for the different kinds of service rendered. 


In discussing his letter, Governor Hodges not only ex- 
pressed a desire to prompt action on the part of the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission, but hoped for an enactment at 
the hands of the legislature remedying the present situation. 

“T think it is safe to say that one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
funds used for operation, if not establishment of telephone 
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plants is derived through this method of collecting rentals in 


advance,” said the governor. “The worst thing about it is 
that there is no justification for the telephone companies’ 
course. A grocery store sells a man some groceries and fails 
to collect its bill—the groceries are gone. The same is true 
of the coal man or the clothing merchant. But if a telephone 
subscriber fails to pay his rent, the telephone can be removed 
and the only loss is a little local service. I really think the 
risk of a telephone company is less than that of any other 
business or public utility and hope that the present system 
of collecting rentals in advance will soon be abolished.” 





Telephone 'Situation in Ottawa, Kansas. 

A detailed explanation of the plan proposed by W. P. 
Hemphill to acquire the Home and Bell telephone com- 
panies now operating in Ottawa, Kans., was given at a 
hearing held December 16. The hearing was on the ap- 
plication of Mr. Hemphill for permission to acquire the 
telephone properties in Ottawa and finance a new company 
to be known as the Kansas Telephone Co. 

Mr. Hemphill’s plan provides for the issuance of bonds 
not to exceed $750,000. He estimates that it would re- 
quire $128,000 to buy the two plants and proposes to spend 
$175,000 in improving the system. The plan includes the 
issuance of $150,000 worth of bonds and $25,000 capital 
stock. A continued hearing in the same case was held on 
December 23. 





Telephone Clearing Switch in South Dakota. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission has handed down 
an order in response to various complaints filed in regard 
to the practices of the Cavour, Iroquois, Esmond, Carthage 
and Farnsworth co-operative telephone companies. The 
ruling of the commission orders the discontinuance of the 
routing of messages between exchanges through the Farns- 
worth switch. 

Farnsworth is a small switching station in the country, 
which is a central clearing point for a number of rural 
lines touching railway towns in different directions. Com- 
plaints were made to the commission in regard to practices 
of these companies, and the manner of handling the busi- 
ness at the clearing switch. In many cases messages which 
originated at town exchanges in touch with some of these 
rural lines were routed through the Farnsworth switch to 
other lines without a charge. On this case the board cites 
a former decision, which is: 

“The intercommunication between subscribers of a local 
exchange and its connecting lines is properly considered as 
exchange business, whereas, when there is communication 
over a line between two exchanges or units, this is properly 
considered as toll business. Toll business or toll messages 
should properly be transmitted over lines to which no other 
telephone instruments are attached. If these rules are 
observed, the distinction between toll business and exchange 
business is quite plain. The toll line was originally installed 
and adopted for the transmission of messages between 
points at some distance from each other. and if this same 
rule is applied, it will be readily seen that toll messages 
are those which are transmitted between telephone units or 
telephone exchanges.” 





Minimum Wage Law Discussed in the Supreme Court. 

The fate of all laws providing minimum wages for women 
hangs on arguments made in the supreme court of the 
United States last week. The case involves the constitu- 
tionality of the Oregon law, and on the decision depends 
the status of the laws of Washington, California, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Utah and prospective laws of 
nine other states, including New York, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Connecticut and Illinois. 
Arguments in behalf of the law were presented by Louis 
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D. Brandeis, of Boston, and Attorney General Crawford, 
of Oregon. 

“The real question,” said Attorney Brandeis, “is whether 
the state legislatures, having limited the number of hours 
women may work and provided for their safety in factories, 
may also protect the community against injury to the 
health of its people, corruption of their morals and the 
dependence and degeneration of the people. 

“It has been shown by investigation that the payment of 
lower than living wages produces these results.” 

Former Senator Chester W. Fulton, of Oregon, attacking 
the law, said: ; 

“If it is true that the wages of women are not sufficient 
to give them comforts, why is it the fault of the employers? 
Why not pass laws to reduce the price of comforts?” 

The Oregon law creates an industrial welfare comunis- 
sion, with power to fix rates of wages for women, hours of 
work and other conditions of service. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ARIZONA, 

December: Order authorizing the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. discontinue its exchange at Miami, Ariz., the 
patrons to be served by a direct trunk line from Globe. 

CALIFORNIA, 

December: The Roseville (Cal.) Telephone Co. has filed 
an application with the commission for permission to issue 
$4,000 of stock to provide for additions and betterments during 
the coming year. 

January 19: Postponed hearing in the case filed by District 
Attorney-elect Barclay McCowan to secure a reduction in the 
rates charged by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Bakersfield, Cal. 

3 COLORADO. 

December: Ruling prohibiting the granting of free long dis- 
tance telephone service to citizens and towns by public utilities 
in Colorado. 

IDAHO. 

December 7: Application of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to place into effect a new schedule 
of rates between all points in the counties of Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce and Idaho, denied. The commission, upon investiga- 
tion, found that the effect of the schedule would be to in- 
crease many of the rates now in effect. 

ILLINOIS. 

December: Application of Illinois Telephone Co., of Jack- 
sonville, for permission to establish toll charges on service to 
Franklin, dismissed. 

December 17: Central Union Telephone Co., at Peoria, 
Ill., ordered to discontinue discriminatory rates to certain sub- 
scribers and to continue furnishing service at reduced rates 
as per franchise agreement to the county and city of Peoria 
until the commission can establish permanent rates. 

December 17: Complaint of Jesse O. Brown, of Hillsboro, 
against the Montgomery County Telephone Co., dismissed, for 
want of prosecution. 

December 18: Pike County Telephone Co. authorized to 
charge $3 instead of $1.80 for switching charges at Bayliss, 

December 17: Western Union Telegraph Co. authorized to 
sell a part of its equipment at Murphysboro to the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co., and others. 

December 17: Order permitting the Adair Telephone Co. 
to discountinue discriminatory rates. 

December 17: Agreement between the Mt. Auburn Tele- 
phone Co, and O. G. Overmier tp operate lines in connection 
with each other at Mt. Auburn, approved. 

December 17: Agreement between receivers of Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the North Henderson Telephone 
Co. to operate their lines in connection with each other at 
North Henderson, approved. 

December 17: Agreement between Freeport Telephone Ex- 
change Co. and W. H. Phelps of the Winslow Telephone Co. 
to operate their lines in connection with each other. approved. 

December 17: Rock Grove Telephone Co. permitted to dis- 
continue discriminatory rates. 

KANSAS. 

December: Petition filed by the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to discontinue its service at Eudora, 
Kans. The company alleges that the Eudora exchange is not 


yielding a profit and asks permission to discontinue all but long 
distance service. 
December : 


The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. has filed 
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an application for permission to raise its rates at Parsons, 
Kans. The company represents that the present rates are not 
remunerative, and asks permission to increase individual line 
business rates from $2.50 to $3 a month; two-party business 
telephones from $2 to $2.50; residence telephones, single, from 
$1.50 to $1.75, and two-party lines from $1.25 to $1.50 a month; 
also to install four-party lines at $1.25 a month. ; 

December: Application filed by the Haven Telephone Co., 
of Haven, Kans., for permission to discontinue service at 
Yoder. oe 

December: The Eastern Kansas Telephone Co., of Kincaid, 
Kans., has filed an application for permission to discontinue 
free service between Kincaid and Blue Mound, and to charge 
10 cents a call between the two towns. 

December 16: Application filed by the Baxter Telephone Co., 
Baxter Springs, Kans., for permission to increase its rates. 

December 23: Continued hearing on application of W. P. 
Hemphill for a certificate of convenience to acquire the Home 
exchange in Ottawa, Kans., and the Home company’s option 
on the Bell plant and to reorganize under the name of the 
Kansas Telephone Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

December: Complaint filed by Shelby B. Schurtz of Grand 
Rapids, against the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, 
that the telephone company has issued only one directory in 
the last 11 months. Mr. Schurtz alleges such infrequent pub- 
lications do not give the public good service. The commission 
has asked the company to make answer to the complaint. 

Missourt. 

November 10: Application of L. F. Moore, A. T. Bundren 
and A. E. Welty for the sale of the Laclede Telephone Co., 
Lactede, Mo., granted. Case 536. 

November 21: Application of Fred and Gertie Goller to 
sell and August C. Luckenhoff to buy the telephone exchange 
at Argyle, Mo., granted. Case 549. 

November 28: The Missouri Union Telephone Co., of 
Windsor, Mo., authorized to buy and the Urich Telephone 
Co.. of Urica, Mo., authorized to sell its exchange at Urich 
for $7,500. 

December: In the complaint of the Doniphan Telephone Co. 
vs. the Neeleyville Telephone Co., the complainant claiming 
that the defendant had established a second local exchange in 
Naylor, Mo., in violation of section 96 of the public service 
commission law, the commission held that a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity was not required. Case 471. _ 

December 1: Application of Schell City Telephone Co., of 
Schell Citv, Mo., to issue stock to the amount of $10,000, 
granted. Case 555. 

December 5: Complaint of Chas. B. Butler vs. the Doniphan 
Telephone Co., Doniphan, Kans., alleging discriminatory re- 
duced charges to doctors, sustained, notwithstanding an ordi- 
nance requiring the same; $6 per year reduced rates to rural 
party line subscribers furnishing and maintaining substation 
equipment. Case 416. 

NEBRASKA. 

December: Application filed by the Valparaiso Telephone Co., 
Valparaiso, Neb., for permission to increase its rates. The 
company desires to change its system from grounded to metal- 
lic and proposes to increase the rate for business telephones 
from $1.75 a month to $2.50, and residence and farm telephones 
from $1 to $1.50 per month. 

December 10: Continued hearing in the application of the 
People’s Telephone Co., of Sterling, Neb., for permission to 
issue $50,000 capital stock to be used in establishing an ex- 
change in Sterling in competition with the exchange of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

December 22: Hearing held on application of the Monroe 
Independent Telephone Co. for permission to increase its rates 
in Monroe and Platte Center, Neb. 

NEw York. 

December 26: Final hearing in the case of the complaint 
of telephone subscribers in Utica, New Hartford and Whites- 
boro against the New York Telephone Co. on account of the 
increase in rates and tolls, effective November 1, 1913. 

SoutH Dakota. 

December: Application filed by the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., which operates exchanges at Pierre and Fort Pierre. 
to continue the two towns under one exchange with an in- 
creased rate, or to slightly modify existing rates in each of 
the towns and place the business between the two towns on 
a toll basis. 

December : 
practices of the Cavour, 


In response to complaints filed in regard to the 
Iroquois, Esmond, Carthage and 


Farnsworth Co-operative telephone companies, the commis- 
sion handed down a ruling ordering the discontinuance of the 
routing of messages between exchanges through the Farns- 
worth switch. 
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Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“I see all are present in spite of the fact that Archer 
Grove outlies somewhat,” Mr. Prince remarked, as he called 
the meeting to order. “I regret the governor has not for- 
warded any message, complimentary or otherwise. In 
fact we haven’t attempted to make a blotch on the fair 
name of the state to call forth his intercession.” 

“T guess the experience at Shawtown proves the impos- 
sibility of enforcing the laws in this state under the pres- 
ent administration,” Mr. Hussey stated in defense of his 
home city. 

“Let us hope then that the laws will be generally ob- 
served during the present regime,’ Mr. Carney remarked. 

“If I remember correctly we were drawing near the task 
of actual rule making,” Mr. Prince stated, addressing the 
meeting. 

“We have not prepared the applicant for initiation into 
the why’s and wherefore’s of the simplest phrase as yet,” 
Mr. Burke answered. “Doc Tully used to say, ‘There are 
tricks in all trades, but the trouble is that too many learn 
the tricks and let the trade go hang.’ We are just can: 
vassing the possible tricks. We will come to the trade 
later, perhaps.” 

“T believe with Mr. Burke that there are other things 
to be considered,” Mr. Carney observed. 

“Where do we go next Thursday, week?” asked Miss 
Floyd. 

“Perhaps we had better determine that essential mat- 
ter,’ said Mr. Prince. 

Princeville -was selected as the next meeting point, even 
though Mr. Carney voiced a spirited protest. 

“Under what general heading may we classify the next 
series of topics to be given consideration?” Mr. Prince 
asked. 

“We have considered all that may be termed general 
physical requirements. Mental requirements or essentials 
are quite numerous; two of them are concentration and 
memory,” spoke up Mr. Carney. 

“Take the first, ‘concentration’: I presume that means 
the ability to fix one’s mind upon the matter in hand,” said 
Mr. Prince. “How can that be determined?” 

“Will not one’s observation of the applicant’s attention 
to the preliminary tests prove that to our satisfaction?” 
Mr. Telson inquired. 

“Well, for instance, what request or requirement have 
we thus far, which will demonstrate a power to concen- 
trate?” asked Mr. Carney. 

“Her general attitude in observing what may be said 
to her,’ Mr. Telson replied. 

“T fail to see it that way,” answered Mr. Carney. 

“Why is this concentration, as you call it, an essential?” 
‘Ir. Walters asked. 

“An operator must be able to shift her mind or atten- 
:on from one connection to another almost instantaneous- 

’ explained Mr. Carney. “Having completed a connec- 
tion, she must put her mind upon the next in an undi- 
vided manner. She may, a moment later, have to revert 
back to the previous connection, but it must be an entirely 
new effort. The power of concentration is a real element 


in successful operating. 


“The same principle applies to any business or profes- 
sion,” Mr. Prince volunteered. 
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“But not to as great an extent,” Mr. Carney argued. 

“Anyway, we all admit of its importance,” asserted Mr. 
Prince. ‘Mr. Walters by his silence, appears to accept 
Carney’s statement.” 

“T can see where it is an important element,” admitted 
Mr. Walters. 

“T have yet to determine to my own satisfaction, how 
we can determine this trait more effectively than in the 
attention the applicant pays to what is said to her during 
the preliminary tests,” Mr. Telson still maintained. 

“I think it possible to go further than that, however,” 
Mr. Carney argued. “For instance, it is possible to give 
the applicant a problem, or written statement, allowing 
her to devote, say three minutes to studying, and after- 
ward either write or repeat the substance, but not par- 
ticularly the language used in it.” 

“That is more of a test of memory, isn’t it?” Miss Floyd 
inquired. 

“The two bear a close relationship to each other, I must 
admit, but there is a difference. A person can scarcely 
memorize without concentrating, but they may concen- 
trate and not memorize. They may, however, concentrate 
and retain the full meaning of a proposition in a more com- 
prehensive manner than if memory had retained the exact 
words. My theory may be wrong, but I try to make it answer 
my purpose.” 

“Why doesn’t memory cover the case?” Miss Sible in- 
quired. “If one must concentrate to memorize, I do not 
quite see the distinction.” 

“The question may then be resolved into this,” said Mr. 
Prince. “In her work as an operator, when can we draw 
the line between concentration and memory?” 

“Take it as a general question, omitting the application 
to operating,’ Mr. Carney argued, “and define the differ- 
ence. Take our own selves, for example. Suppose to- 
night each one of us should undertake to consider our 
discussions at the conferences, we have held. Concentra- 
tion would be the first thing, and through that the memory 
would reveal what had been recorded there. Some may be 
more gifted with the ability to memorize than others.” 

“That statment is very true,” Mr. Burke affirmed. “But 
is the power to concentrate as valuable to a person having 
a poor memory, as to one with a good memory as well?” 

“It would be my advice to those having a poor memory, 
to cultivate and practice concentration. Perhaps I can 
illustrate the point by relating a family circumstance. I 
have two aunts, of about the same age, who have lived 
within visiting distance in the same little town in ‘York’ 
state as they call it, all their lives. Aunt Tilly claims to 
possess an infallible memory, while Aunt Ann makes no 
such boast. Aunt Tilly will make a flat statement that a 
certain death, marriage, or fire, occurred in a certain month 
of such a year. Aunt Ann is skeptical of Aunt Tilly’s 
statements, and quite often expresses her doubts. This 
brings a very emphatic confirmation from Aunt Tilly. 

“Aunt Ann will then concentrate her mind upon the 
subject for a few minutes and come back with some such 
an argument as this: 

“Tt couldn’t a been ’82, Tilly, that Benson’s house 
burned the first time. You know, and I know, that Uncle 
Ben Colby built the new one, and Uncle Ben fell off the 
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Campbellite church when they was building that and it 
says right on the front that it was built in 1881, and Uncle 
Ben never worked after that. It was in 1880, that’s when 
it was, and you worked that year for Mrs. Culver, and 
Jim and you went to the fire in the buckboard, an’ you 
wasn’t married till two years after that, and you was mar- 
ried in 1882.’ By concentration, Aunt Ann will prove her 
case with an indisputable record of circumstances.” 

“It appears then, the main difference is that when one 
concentrates, the power of reason is brought into play,” 
observed Mr. Jackson. 

“T think that is the difference,’ Mr. Carney agreed. 

“Tt seems plain that if we can reason a thing out once, 
we can do it a second time by concentration,” Mr. Prince 
observed. “But we all know we may draw accurately from 
memory today, and yet tomorrow some point may be lack- 
ing.” 

“T can see where both traits can be compounded to great 
advantage,” said Mr. Burke. “In fact I do not see just how 
a separate test can be made.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Carney will favor us with his method,” Mr. 
Prince suggested. 

“Well my method may not be orthodox but it is this,” 
Mr. Carney answered. “I have two lists of ten words each. 
Suppose you each write them down. List number one con- 
tains the following: 

“*Wagon, horse, harness, driver, whip, road bridge, hill, 
town and home.’ Here is list number two: 

““Chair, iceberg, post, chimney, leaf, stone, wheel, map. 
tree and cloud.’ 

“Look over each list and ascertain what general difference 
there is,” Mr. Carney requested. 

“It will require concentration, if I am any judge,” Mr. 
Burke observed. 

“Shall we ask permission to speak when we feel we have 
mastered the problem?” Miss Floyd inquired. 

“Speak up whenever the spirit moves you,” advised Mr. 
Prince. 

“Well then, the first list is a chain of words, each word 
suggested by the one preceding it. In the second list, each 
word stands alone and unsupported,” said Miss Floyd. 

“Miss Floyd has caught the idea,” Mr. Carney answered. 
“Each word in the first list is suggestive of the one follow- 
ing, taken together, they form a chain and can be connected 
into a story so to speak. An applicant, who is capable of 
concentration, will memorize the first list very quickly and 
perhaps fail to do so with the second in the same length of 
time. The applicant, dependent upon memory only, allow- 
ing her eyes to convey the words to the brain, will memorize 
either list in about the same length of time.” 

“Then your method proves both memory and concentra- 
tion at the same time?” concluded Mr. Telson. 

“Well yes, I presume you may take it that way. It is 
my custom to give out one list immediately following the 
other,” Mr. Carney explained. 

“In the order in which you gave them to us?” Miss Sible 
asked. 

“Usually, because I consider the first list the test of con- 
centration.” 

“Why not make them into one list of twenty words?” 
Mr. Prince asked. 

“T have not considered such a plan, but upon first thought 
it would be presenting what would appear as too great a 
task. By dividing it into two parts, it makes but two small 
tasks. That might be accepted as one reason. Then an- 
other difficulty I can see, is that even a girl with an excep- 
tional memory would stumble near the end of the list. The 
time would be so uniform, whatever her ability, that I could 
not determine the two factors I desire.” 

“Wherein do these two essentials affect our operating 
methods?” inquired Mr. Walters. 
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“Have we finished the discussion of Mr. Carney’s 
method?” 

“T have heard of another method of determining concen- 
tration, but it appears to me a little more elaborate than 
we can make general use of. That is, to give the applicant 
a rule book to read and have attempts made by operators 
to attract her attention. Some girls will read page after 
page, and at the same time hear every word that is said 
within range of her ears. Others are able to concentrate 
upon the rule book and pay no attention to what is happen- 
ing around them.” 

“The list plan looks more practical,” said Mr. Prince. 
“The whistle at the brush factory is blowing. Go to the 
windows and see the blind boys march down the street. 
They go back to school for dinner. The factory is con- 
nected with the institution for the blind and they an em- 
ployed there six hours a day after they pass a certain 
grade.” 

“Can’t the man leading the way see?” some one inquired. 

“He is totally blind,” replied Mr. Prince. 

“You would hardly notice that any of them were so af- 
flicted,” was the comment generally expressed. 

After a few minutes’ recess, the discussion of essentials 
was resumed. 

“Mr. Carney, will you answer Mr. Walters’ previous ques- 
tion?” Mr. Prince asked. 

“Tt seems to me that I have done more than my share of 
the talking this morning. However, in my opinion a girl 
who is not concentrative, must first learn the rule and then 
its application; she may forget either half of the equation 
and supply the wrong factor when the time arrives. A girl 
of the other class will fit the rule to a logical reason. She 
may forget the ‘word for word’ feature, but she can con- 
centrate and fit the circumstance with the rule. In other 
words, she will reason the thing out.” 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Prince added, “that the last men- 
tioned class would be more useful when a peculiar case for 
which there is no set rule, should come up.” 

“Those are the things that upset our service more or less,” 
observed Mr. Jackson. 

“There is nothing new under the sun’,” quoted Mr. 
Burke. 

“I think,” said Mr. Jackson, “while many points have been 
brought out, many of them are new to most of us. I think 
also we will find it so, when we come to the discussion of 
regular operating difficulties. I would like to ask Mr. Car- 
ney as to the length of time he considers sufficient for an 
applicant to learn the lists he uses?” 

“In one sense I do not care if she learns them or not. 
I give an applicant five minutes to study each list. There 
is no reason why she should learn these words.” 

“T understood you to say that you used the time required 
as a basis for your consideration of her ability?” Miss Sible 
stated, questioningly. 

“I may have used words which gave that impression, in 
fact, I think I did. It is, however, the progress she makes 
in a given period that I consider.” 

“I believe I should use the other method,” Miss Sible 
decided. 

“T would suggest a list of words made up from names of 
the apparatus she is to use in her work, plug, cord, jack, 
key, etc. They would bear no 1elation, one to another, on 
the start.” 

“Operators sometimes feel interested in a prospective 
student and will, in many cases, render her every assist- 
ance in her power to qualify. For that reason I change 
my list of words quite frequently.” 

“Adjourned until two-thirty,” announced Mr. Prince, noting 
that it was nearly one o'clock. “I think the hotel people will 
be ready to take care of us now.” 


(To be Continued) 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


A Convenient Varley Formula. 

In making the Varley loop test, the usual method is to 
measure and calculate the resistance of the loop, and then 
to measure and calculate, by the substitution of this value, 
the resistance to the fault; and, finally from the wire tables 
or the loop resistance together with the length of the loop, 
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Varley Loop Connections and Application. 


the distance to the fault is determined. With the slide wire 
or fault finder type of bridge, this requires three separate 
calculations involving decimal fractions. 

The following formula has been found to save much time 
as well as to reduce the liability to error in calculations on 
account of its simple form: 

A—A;, A, 
2] or #41 =—2/ 

A A 

where + is the distance from the bridge post a to the fault; 
x, is the distance from the bridge post b to the fault, while A 
is the loop resistance reading on the scale; A: is the Varley 
loop reading and 2/ is twice the distance to the tie or, if the 
two sides of the loop are unequal, it is the sum of the two 
distances. 

The formula is derived as follows: The general Wheat- 
stone bridge formula, as proved in works on physics and elec- 
tricity, is d/B=C/D or AD=BC. We may add AC to both 
sides without affecting the value, thus 4D + AC=BC-+AC 

A Cc A 


= Since 
A+B C+D A+B 
is a ratio, the terms may express either resistances or lengths. 
Referring to Fig. A: the formula for the loop resistance is 
A E 
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or 4(C+D)=C (A+B) or 























= if the slide wire has 1,000 divisions, while 
1,000 L+R 
A, L—X 
the formula for the Varley loop, Fig. B, is = : 
1000 L+R 
Dividing the first formula by the second, gives 
A £ A—A, 
— = —_—_— or 4 (L— X) = LA, or X=L in ohms. 
A, Louw Ks 
Multiplying both members of the equation by a factor repre- 
senting feet per ohm of the loop, we obtain in feet x = 21 
A 
A—A, A—A+A, A; 
and since #1 2I—x, #4: 2l ee —2i—=—4/ 
A A A 


If the faulty wire is connected to a, x will be a direct meas- 
urement and #, will be measured through the tie from post b. 
If the faulty wire is connected to b, x, will be the direct meas- 
urement and x will be measured through the tie. 

An inspection of both formulas shows that if the fault is 
near the tie, the ratio with either formula will give about one- 
half, while if the fault is near the bridge, the ratio will be 
nearly zero for the short measure and near unity for the 
measurement through the tie. The latter measurement is 
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therefore the more accurate, but it requires a little more cal- 
culation. 

If the loop is made up of wires of different gages or, if one 
side of the loop is in a different cable from the other, as 
would sometimes be advisable where an entire trunk cable 
fails, then the calculations will save time if made as follows: 

Determine A and A, and, by inspection, estimate the ap- 
proximate location of the fault. Note the gage of wire in 
that region, then by means of the following table convert the 
lengths of the other gages in the loop, to the effective lengths 
if all were of that same gage. Add these effective lengths 
and substitute for 2/ in the formula. This will give the ef- 
fective distance to the fault, including the true distance from 
the beginning of the chosen gage to the fault. 

Larger . maller 
No. of sizes 4 3 2 1 0 1 2 3 4 
Multiplier .. 0.40 0.50 0.63 0.79 1.00 1.26 1.59 2.01 2.53 

For example in Fig. C with the bridge at B and the tie at 
T, if Axis nearly equal to zero or A, reduce all cable to No. 
18, but if A, is about half of A, then reduce all cable to No. 
22 gage, while if the values are intermediate, reduce all to 
No. 19 thus: 














Do sénie es isiob-b Gala es Ras 300K 0.5= 150 

BO FO dace ercdiin &.cathre bie aloeeeriaterace 2,000 =2,000 

MON es Sadia aoreing he KASS ?00X1.25= 250 

Total effective No. 19 one side.................. 2,400 
9 

Total effective No. 19 both sides................. 4,800 
ces 6. ee i rere 3,840 

eae (Oe TOME. eh keen ee 2,400 
et a 1,440 

i | 150 
Ce Se a 1,290 


or since 4,— .8 X 21, x = .2 2] either by subtraction or meas- 
urement, then 





x = 960 
DG. 10° OOO Cae occ i sea cdies baesew = 250 
A TI 2 soins odcks ora deren ame = 7410 


By using a slide rule for the calculations, the location of 
the fault is determined almost as soon as the readings of A 
and A, are made, if the length of cable has already been as- 
certained. 

The general Varley formula in terms of distances is: 

BLA: RB, Aske 


(4.+ B.) Ai Ri 
resistance arms for the loop resistance while A. B2 R: cre the 
corresponding values for the Varley loop. 
If B is constant for both measurements, 


B (A; Ri— Az R2) 


(4:+ B) AiR: 
B (Ri—R:) 


c= 21 where A, B; R; are the ratio and 








—— 21 or if A and B are both constant, 





= 21, either of which is convenient with 
A+B Ri 
the box type of bridge. 
If R is constant, the slide wire formula given above is ob- 
tained when 1,000-A is substituted for B in each measure- 
ment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Paul F. Shuey. 


Co-operation with Branch Exchange Operators. 

In an endeavor to increase the efficiency of branch ex- 
change telephone operators the New York Telephone Co. 
held a series of receptions at Rochester and Buffalo with pri- 
vate branch exchange attendants in those cities as guests. In 
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Rochester there are 125 branch exchanges with 160 attendants. 
In response to the letters of invitation to the latter, 180 were 
present at the lecture, many of the ittendants having brought 
friends. In Buffalo it was necessary to hold meetings on three 
evenings because of the large number of private branch ex- 
change attendants in the city. Buffalo has 389 private ex- 
changes and 420 attendants. In the three meetings about 390 
attendants were present. 

At each meeting an official of the traffic department gave 
a talk on the work of the private branch exchange attendant, 
following which a talk was given by Miss Ida Warner, formerly 
an operator at the Tupper exchange, who was transferred 
to the operators’ school about a year ago. In the latter posi- 
tion she has given special instruction in properly enunciating 
the words and phrases used by operators. 

The meetings in both Rochester and Buffalo were attended 
by the chief operators of the various central offices, who took 
the opportunity to become better acquainted with the private 
branch exchange attendants. After the talks the guests were 
entertained with motion pictures and refreshments were served. 

Miss Warner’s address at Rochester, which gives an inter- 
esting insight into the co-operation sought between the central 
and the private branch exchange operators, is published in 
the Telephone Review. After a graceful opening she said 
in part: 

“More than the spirit of co-operation is required if private 
branch exchange operating is to justify itself as a profession 
indispensable to the up-to-date,business concern. There must 
be the motive force of efficiency. Rochester has 125 private 
branch exchanges with 2,041 extension stations bound to the 
central offices of the New York Telephone Co. by 823 central 
office trunk lines. Consider the great volume of traffic that 
passes between these stations and over these trunk lines and 
you will realize the great aggregate saving in time and the 
consequent quickening of the heart beat of Rochester’s business 
interests if you save a few seconds on each connection by 
specializing and perfecting the methods of operation. 


“You may fail to speak directly into the transmitter, mak- 
ing a repetition of the call necessary; or perhaps you may 
fail to let the operator know that her acknowledgment of 
your number is incorrect, in which case a wrong connection 
may be established. Some of you are not announcing the 
name of your concern when answering incoming calls. How 
much better it is for you to answer “Smith, Brown & Co.” or 
‘Main 1-2-3,’ preferably the former, instead of ‘Hello.’ The 
calling party at once knows he has the right number, and he 
does not have to make unnecessary inquiries. You have 
opened for him the door which he is trying to enter in order 
to transact business with your employer. In answering an 
extension, say ‘Number, please?? When making an outgoing 
call use your ‘non-listed’ trunks or the higher numbers of 
your listed series so that your lower listed numbers will re- 
main available for incoming calls. The central office operator, 
on a call for the smaller private branch exchanges, tests the 
listed lines from the lowest number up, until a line not busy 
is found. If, for your outward calls, you use the highest 
listed number not in use, the number of lines which the cen- 
tral office operator must test is reduced to a minimum. It is 
like efficient train despatching. The talk trains which you start 
take certain tracks, and the talk trains inward bound to you 
have a clear right of way. 


“Your work is not confined to handling cords and plugs effi- 
ciently. Your field is much larger. One of the great diffi- 
culties that the telephone company encounters in its endeavor 
to give a high grade of service is that of conveying to tele- 
phone users an adequate conception of its methods of oper- 
ation. It is practically the same with you. Your difficulties 
will be greatly reduced if you educate your extension users 
to pass all calls by number and to stay at the telephone until 
the connection is established or a definite report is given.” 
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Guying—Insulation on Joint Use Poles. 

Whenever a pole line is to be used jointly with electric 
light or power companies, all existing guys together with 
any new guys should be insulated by the insertion of one or 
more strain insulators as conditions may require, says a 
writer in The Telephone Bulletin. 

Every guy should have at least one strain insulator in- 
serted in it at a point between six and eight feet in a hor- 
izontal distance from the pole, provided always that the 
insulator when so located is not less than eight feet above 
the ground. In case the guy is too short to permit of the 
strain insulator being inserted at a point six to eight feet 
from the pole, and at the same time have the insulator eight 
feet above the ground, the strain insulator should be in- 
serted eight feet in a vertical distance from the ground, 
regardless of the distance it may bring it from the pole. 

Side guys, unless they are attached to a conducting sup- 
port or are exposed to possible contact with electric light 
or power wires other than those carried on the guyed pole, 
should be equipped with but one strain insulator as men- 
tioned above. 

To be strictly in accord with standard practice, a second 
strain insulator is required in every guy which comes within 
the following classes: 

1. Head guys, run from one pole to the next pole on the 
line. 

2. Exposed guys, viz., guys which pass over, or under, 
or are in any way exposed to possible contact with electric 
light or power wires other than those carried upon the 
guyed pole. 

3. Anchor guys. 

4. Guys which are attached to a conducting support, such 
as a rock, iron bridge, or other metallic or conducting ob- 
jet. 

5. Guys which are attached to a house or other building 
structure. 

Wherever the second strain insulator is 
should be placed at a point between six and eight feet 
from the object to which it is attached, whether it be stub, 
tree, rock, structure, anchor or other object, provided al- 
ways that the insulator so located is not less than eight 
feet above: the ground. In case the second insulator, if 
placed six feet from the object, is less than eight feet from 
the ground, then the insulation should be placed eight feet 
in a vertical position from the ground regardless of the 
distance it is from the object to which it is attached. 

In the case of short guys, where two strain insulators 
may be required and they should happen to come at the 
same point or near each other, it is permissible to have 
two insulators coupled in series. 

It is desirable to have all guys, unless they are anchor 
guys, attached to non-conducting supports and to be lo- 
cated not nearer than eight feet from the ground. 

All guys should clear the crown of the highway by at 
least 18 feet. On principal highways, where vehicles of 
the auto-bus type are used to carry passengers, the clear- 
ance should be not less than 200 feet. 

Wherever a guy passes under or over an electric light 
or power wire, it should be so placed as to provide at all 
times a clearance of not less than two feet between the 
guy and said electric light or power wire. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the mechanical 
features of guying as the rigidity, of the line will depend 
upon the strength of the guys used and security of the sup- 
ports to which they are attached. 


required, it 





A German Military Telephone and Its Hiding Place. 

Looking out of the windows of a German military trai! 
when it stopped at Charleroi one morning, says James O’Don- 
European war 


nell Bennett, correspondent for the Chi- 
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cago Tribune, I saw a German soldier bending over a flower 
bed in the grounds of the railway station. He seemed to 
be attentively examining the flowers. As he knelt there he 
frequently moved his hands gently among the blossoms as 
if he were caressing them. 

“See,” I said to one of my companions, “there is that 
beautiful German love of flowers again. With the ruins 
of whole streets of this town still smoking this private sol- 
dier finds time to admire a flower bed that has escaped de- 
struction.” 

We grew quite sentimental about the matter. 

Suddenly the man rose from his knees and with him there 
came from the flower bed a telephone receiver and two or 
three yards of telephone wire. Straightening himself, he 
put the receiver to his ear and spoke rapidly. We could hear 
some of the words. They appeared to be a repetition or 
verification of certain orders. 

The flower bed and the soldier were on the left of our 
train. 

On the right, and at a greater distance, you saw two 
parallel streets of unroofed houses. From their cellars and 
shattered floors clouds of smoke rose lazily into the sun- 
shine. As the train was pulling out with its burden of silent 
German wounded, or disconsolate French and English pris- 
oners, and of fretted correspondents who had been suave- 
ly assured that they were “guests” of the German army, the 
soldier ceased speaking and deftly replaced the telephone re- 
ceiver and the wire among the flowers. 


Lines from a Minnesota Lineman. 
By Well Clay. 
WEATHER REPoRT. 





Shrouded was the light of morning 
With the chilling mists of autumn; 
Drifted sullen clouds of moisture 
Ghostlike through the naked branches; 
Branches dripping as with tear drops 
For the fading of the summer, 

For the leaves now fallen from them 
Damp and sodden to the dark mould; 
Moved no beast, nor bird, nor insect, 
Came no sound but ceaseless dripping 
And the lapping of the wavelets 

On the lone beach at the shore. 


Thus did nature weep for summer 

For the thoughts of cruel winter, 

Winter with his rude caresses; 

With his icy breath which withered 

All of summer’s tender blossoms; 
Changed to white her soft green carpet; 
T.ocked with ice the lakes and rivers; 
Drove the birds on swift wing southward 
\t his coming close to woo her, 

Soon to clasp her in his bosom. 


When days like the foregoing come, we feel right glad 
to know; as we wander down to the warehouse in the 
morning, that the line patroling is well done for the season 
and that the only thing which can take us out on stormy 
days, is an accident to the lines. If we have renewed all 
the batteries in the rural telephones, and given each a 
careful inspection, we may feel we can now turn our at- 
tention to things closer home for awhile, and try to solve 
some of the problems which come up from day to day, like 
the story which my father used to tell about the time he 
and a number of other men made a Southern excursion 
many years ago on the invitation of the government. 

The object of the excursion was not for the pleasure and 
polish which ordinarily comes from travel, but was for 
the purpose of paralleling the lines, so to speak, of the 
Southern Confederacy, which they did with so much suc- 
cess, On one occasion, that the lines merged, as it were; 
and when my father and his other fellow travelers regis- 
tered for the night, they found that they were to be as- 
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signed rooms in that now famous hostelry, Libby Prison. 
One of the items on the bill of fare, which subsequently 
proved to be pea soup, turned up very frequently and was 
not, to say the least, a dish which a well fed man would 
go many miles to partake of—that is, the second time. 

On his first introduction to the dish, my father noticed 
that the top layer of the soup was quite thickly covered 
with bugs of some sort, evidently some parasite of the pea. 
Not having, as yet, become accustomed to bugs as an article 
of diet, he secretly skimmed them off, throwing them aside 
quietly so that the hotel management would not feel hurt, 
as they might, should they notice his action. Upon resum- 
ing his feast, he noticed to his amazement that another 
layer of bugs was just below; and as he was not so hungry 
anyhow, he skimmed this layer off, only to uncover another. 
He kept on until he reached the bottom of the dish, by 
which time he was becoming dissatisfied with the place 
and was ready to leave. 

That seems to some of us, at times, the way the tele- 
phone business is. We only get one bunch of trouble fixed 
up, when another begins to act quite prominent; and when 
we get that settled and start for some easy corner in 
which to rest and pride outselves on what we have accom- 
plished, we fall over a few more. But then the telephone 
business is not all gloom, and at times we do have lots of 
fun. 

But to get back to my subject before I get the flag: This 
time of the year is a good time to get the warehouse in 
shape for invoice taking and for cleaning up generally for 
the end of the year. 

One should cut up and box ready for shipment when 
the market seems right, all the old brass and copper junk 
that he can scrape up. Then he should take the axe to a 
lot of old back number instruments and add their vital 
remains to the rest of the junk because, even if you do get 
a patron to stand for the installation of one of them, it 
does not pay, as you have to visit them too often to keep 
them in serviceable shape. 

One should also take an invoice of his poles on hand 
and perhaps figure out the needs of the following spring, 
so that he can write for prices through the winter, or maybe 
be ready to place an order with the pole men at the asso- 
ciation meetings. They are glad to book them for future 
celivery. 

One could also use up any old lumber in making a wire 
ack on stormy days, if you don’t have one. One of the 
best I have seen is an inexpensive one made by friend J. 
M. Storkerson, superintendent of the La Crosse Telephone 

of La Wis. 
it, a copy of the specifications, I am sure, because he is a 
good fellow and has the best thing in that line which I have 
come across. 

Clean off all your shovels and other tools, also, if you 
should find some with dirt on them. A good plan is to 
precede your invoice with an advertisement in your local 
paper, asking all those people who have borrowed tools of 
the telephone company during the summer, to bring them 
in for the invoice and incidentally to leave them with you 
until they feel their need again. 

Make a few plans now for next year, not only as to the 
work you will do, but how you will do it. Go over the 
motions you will have to make in your mind and see if you 
can think a job out clear through. Keep a record of the 
materials you will need for the certain work in hand. Then 
let some good friend, who knows the game, go over the 
specifications and see how near 100 per cent. you can get. 

In my next letter I am going to enclose a copy of the 
specifications and a drawing of our tool and supply box. I 
want every one to go over it and see how much you can 
beat it for cost, economy and space, convenience and adap- 
tability to the needs of a lineman or repairman, 


(Crosse, He would send anyone wishing 








Plans for Future Operation of Chicago Automatic System 


City Telephone Bureau Presents Plans to City Council Looking to Future Operation of Automatic Sys- 
tem—Provision Made for Establishing an Interchange of Service with Bell Telephones— 
Details of Interchange Scheme to Show Feasibility 


At a recent meeting of the council committee on gas, oil 
and electric light of the city of Chicago, the city telephone 
bureau presented plans looking to the future operation of 
the automatic system in the event that the council permits 
the sale to the Chicago Telephone Co. or that the system 
is declared forfeited to the city. These plans were drawn 
up by the telephone bureau upon the request of Montague 
Ferry, commissioner of public service. 

Four plans were presented to the city officials for inves- 
tigation as to their feasibility. The first plan assumes that 
the automatic telephone system of the Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is forfeited to the city on account of 
claims that the terms of the franchise were not fully car- 
ried out. It provides for the leasing of the system to a 
company showing the proper financial responsibility, on the 
condition that the leasing company assume the bonded in- 
debtedness on standing and also that it build, operate and 
maintain a sufficient number of interconnecting or semi- 
automatic exchanges to accommodate interchange service 
between the automatic system and that of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. It further provides that the city shall have 
direct supervision over all of the activities of the leasing 
company. The plan allows the Chicago Telephone Co. to 
charge for all calls originating at an automatic subscriber’s 
station and connected to a manual subscriber’s station. 
Interchange calls, originating at stations of the Chicago 
Telephone Co.’s system, shall be handled without additional 
expense to the originating subscriber other than _ that 
charged under existing contract, The Chicago Telephone 
Co. is to pay to the interconnecting company 50 per cent. 
of the gross revenue derived from the measured service 
calls originated by the automatic subscribers and com- 
pleted to manual subscribers. 

Plan No. 2 makes the same stipulations as plan No. 1, 
excepting that the Chicago Telephone Co. may be the leas- 
ing company. 

Plan No. 3 provides that the city take over the automatic 
system and operate interconnecting exchanges, the Chicago 
Telephone Co. to pay to the city 50 per cent. of the gross 
income derived from calls originating on the automatic 
telephones and completed to Bell telephones. 

Plan No. 4 permits the Chicago Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase the automatic system at its present value, on condi- 
tion that it install, maintain and operate an interconnecting 
system and furnish service to automatic subscribers within 
the district now supplied by the automatic system. It also 
provides that the Chicago Telephone Co. be permitted to 
charge for interconnecting calls originating from automatic 
instruments on a measured service basis until the purchase 
price has been wiped out, after which it is to furnish auto- 
matic service and interconnection at the lowest possible 
price, considering the cost of the service. 

In a report drawn up by Arthur Kneisel, assistant city 
telephone supervisor, the arguments for plan No. 1 are 
given in detail, the figures being given for but one inter- 
connecting exchange. It is suggested that an intercon- 
necting exchange be established in the Manhattan building. 
in which the Harrison office of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. is now located. This exchange, it is stated, is to be 
vacated in the near future. A method for handling inter- 
change business is outlined and affidavits are presented 
showing that interconnection between the automatic and 
manual systems is feasible. 


In the plan outlined by Mr. Kneisel, the following argu- 
ments and figures are presented to show the feasibility of 
the interchange plan. 


The failure of the Tunnel company to secure and retain 
a sufficient number of subscribers has undoubtedly been 
due to a great extent to the lack of confidence and faith on 
the part of the public in the Illinois Tunnel Co. or the 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. Interconnection would 
do more to establish this necessary confidence than any one 
other move that might be made. The value of this public 
confidence might be said to amount to the difference be- 
tween the scrap value of the plant and its going value. This, 
the proposed plan intends to put into useful, tangible assets. 

The attorneys for the Tunnel company have stated that 
the present automatic system could be increased to serve 
70,000 subscribers in the present territory with but small 
additional expense. The cables of this company have been 
permitted to deteriorate to a considerable extent, there- 
fore some money would be required to rehabilitate the 
plant. 

Assuming that $200,000 are required to put the plant in 
good shape and that $300,000 are required to install three 
interconnecting exchanges and the necessary trunk cables, 
this surely cannot be called an excessive capital required 
to prevent such an enormous waste as the junking of such 
a valuable property would cause. It may safely be as- 
sumed that, backed by public confidence, the automatic sys- 
tem will pay satisfactory dividends on the investment, as 
was estimated in the original engineering of the proposition. 
As the territory is to remain the same, the securing of addi- 
tional capital for the extension does not affect the discus- 
sion; so the financing of the interconnecting offices is the 
only problem requiring consideration. 

The Department of Public Service does not pretend to 
have solved all the phases of the situation, and the follow- 
ing figures are based in many cases upon assumptions. They 
are close enough to be indicative that interconnection will 
yield very liberal dividends. 

Automatic exchange office No. 6, known as Plymouth 
office, has a capacity of approximately 5,000 straight line, 
500 two-party and 500 four-party line subscribers. Assum- 
ing that each line will make an average of 10 incoming 
calls per day, or 60,000 “in” calls (handled by intercon- 
necting operators), figuring an 8-hour day, there would be 
7,500 calls during the peak load, 500 calls per operator dur- 
ing the peak load (a conservative estimate for semi-auto- 
matic work), and it would require 15 operators to care for 
the peak load. Allowing 5 additional operators for relief 
and to afford proper time distribution, this would total 20 
semi-automatic operators to care for 6,000 lines of Plymouth 
office: 














20 operators at $60 per month............... $1,200 
1 chief operator at $80 per month........... 80 
1 assistant chief operator at $70 per month... 70 

$1,350 

12 

2,700 
1,350 

Annual operating expense.................. $16,200 

3 switchboard men at $1,440 per year....... 4,320 

$20,520 


or approximately $20,000 per annum for operating and 


switchboard repair salary account. 


Cost or SEmMI-AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT. 








16 positions at $800 per position........... $12,800 
a tawig ic halk tad emea nes bees 08h 3,200 

$16,000 
SE IE, EEE Oe Tey 24,000 
Semi-automatic investment ................. $40,000 
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Assuming that 8,000 sq. ft. of floor space are required for 
all apparatus, lunchrooms, and locker rooms, to install semi- 
automatic board to serve Plymouth exchange, with rent 
about $1 per sq. ft. per year, the carrying charges would be: 





Tax and insurance 2 per cent. of $40,000....$ 800 
10 per Cent. GEDTECIAIION. «oo. icc ccscsccsces 4,000 
ge ee ee ee er ee er oe 2,400 
I hace a. aeolian aiewaes a Rina sth a easerees 20,000 
Maintenance material, 2 per cent............ 800 
Light, heat aNd DOWES «6.065. cccciccccscseees 800 
PI eS roo. c castatghe came. 8 e(asone i evades ad. ret ieng eelenw 8,000 
Covertnend BO Wer COME... oo. cccen cs cscccesces 7,360 
COP CREIDS: <cicdiorsincse siewnear eimecnianedried $44,160 


INCOME. 
5,000 subscribers (circuits) at $81 per year. .$405,000 





500 (2-party) subscribers at $102......... 51,000 
500 (4-party) subscribers at $144......... 72,000 
66 F466 eae ee a rhewsskses news eed $528,000 


or income on flat rate service which is to care for the carry- 
ing charges on the automatic system which should include 
the bonded indebtedness. assuming that each line will origi- 
nate 5 calls per day which are to terminate on manual Bell 
lines. 


6,000 lines & 5 equals......... 30,600 calls per day. 





30,000 * 300 days equals....... 9,000,000 calls per year. 
Estimating these at 4 cents each 04 
$360,000 


income on measured service of 6,000 lines; 50 per cent. of 
this to go to interconnecting company. 

Fifty per cent. of $360,000 equals $180,000 per annum avail- 
able, for a carrying charge of $45,000. This would leave 
$135,000 net on an investment of $40,000. No mention is 
made here of the possible commission on toll and long dis- 
tance calls originating on automatic telephones. 

Attention is called to the fact that on all the measured 
service calls originating on the automatic system, the Bell 
company would have no subscriber’s station apparatus to 
maintain. It needs only additional switchboard equipment 
of the same kind it now uses and not much of that. 

The net income would be on the interconnecting business 
of one automatic exchange and could, on a rough estimate, 
be considered one-sixth of that possible from the entire 
system. These figures are-all conservative and more de- 
tailed engineering study would show this a better invest- 
ment than here claimed. 

RECAPITULATION. 

What the Department of Public Service has endeavored 
to show by this plan, is that to permit the sale of the auto- 
matic system to the Bell company and its consequent dis- 
mantling, would not only wipe out a property which is in 
itself valuable, but which has enormous potential value. By 
this plan the bondholders will eventually be repaid all the 
money they invested, and the Chicago Telephone Co. will 
lose nothing, but will be paid for each and every intercon- 
nection made. The telephone public, it is true, will pay the 
bondholders, but they will receive the same value for their 
money as they do at present, and when the indebtedness has 
been wiped out, they can get a reduction in rates and need 
not continue to pay dividends on something which does not 
exist. The leasing company should be able to pay liberal 
dividends on the income from interconnection and from 
flat rate service. Thus, nothing is taken from any one and 
all interested have an opportunity to reap benefits. 





District Managers of Southwestern Company Meet. 

District managers of the northeast and northwest divisions 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. met in Fort 
Worth, Tex., recently to discuss a proposed new system of ac- 
counting, collections, methods, facilities and other affairs of 
the company. J. F, Henderson, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, is division commercial superintendent of the north- 
west division and W. C. Haas of Dallas is superintendent for 
the Northeast division. 





Meeting of Texas Local Telephone Owners. 

The Local Telephone Owners’ Association of Texas held its 
annual meeting in Fort Worth, December 17, and elected these 
officers: President, C. L. Alderman, of Big Spring; vice-presi- 
dents, John I. Rust, of San Angelo, P. H. Hughes, of Palestine, 
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J. A. Combs, of Haskell, and W. H. Crouse, of Stephenville; 
secretary-treasurer, Stanberg Alderman, Big Spring. The 34 
telephone owners in attendance were the guests of the West- 
ern Telephone Co., of Big Spring, at luncheon at the West- 
brook Hotel, where the meeting of the association was held. 

Proposed legislation affecting the telephone business was dis- 
cussed and an extended address on the liability of employers 
under the workmen’s compensation act was delivered by Homer 
Mitchell of the state insurance association. 





Program for the Kansas Telephone Convention. 

The annual convention of the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association, to be held at the National Hotel, in Topeka, Janu- 
ary 5, 6 and 7, promises to be the best telephone convention 
ever held in the state of Kansas. The program will be filled 
with subjects which vitally concern every telephone man and 
the association invites every Independent telephone man in 
Kansas to attend the convention and bring his linemen and op- 
erators. The entire seventh floor of the hotel has been re- 
served for manufacturers’ exhibits. 

Fred Coulson, secretary of the association, announces the 
following program, which, the association believes, will be the 
strongest program ever presented at its conventions: 

TuEspAy MorninG SESSION. 

Registration—Renewing acquaintances. 

TuEspAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address of welcome: J. Will Kelley, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club, of Topeka. 

Response, C. J. Myers, of Kansas City. 

Report of secretary. 

Appointment of committees. 

“The Kansas Public Utilities Act,’ E. H. Hogueland, ex- 
secretary of the Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 

“Connections,” G. M. Stratton, of Clay Center. 

EVENING. 
Theatre party—Guests of Topeka Commercial Club. 
WEDNESDAY MorNING SESSION. 

Address, Arthur Capper, governor-elect of Kansas. 

“The Financial Side of the Telephone Business.” J. C., 
Kelsey, financial editor of TELEPHONY. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“The Telephone,” John M. Kinkel, member of the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission. 

“Taxation,” Samuel T. Howe, member of the Kansas State 
Tax Commission. 

Address, F. B. MacKinnon, secretary, National Independent 
Telephone Association. 


TuHurspAY MorNniNG SESSION. 


“Valuations of Telephone Property,” Herman C. Henrici, 
of Kansas City. é 

“The Value of Publicity,’ W. R. Kercher. 

Elections of officers. 

Adjournment. 

At the Wednesday morning session, a photograph of the 
convention will be taken. At 8 p. m. Wednesday evening, the 
Topeka Commercial Club will entertain the guests at its club 
rooms. 





Illinois Independent Telephone Convention in February. 


B. F. Baker, secretary of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association, announces that the annual convention 
of the association will be held on February 16, 17 and 18, at 
the Leland Hotel, Springfield, Ill. This was decided upon 
at a meeting of the executive committee held in Peoria, 
December 16. The association is planning to make this 
convention as interesting and important a convention as 
that held last year, and is looking forward to a good attend- 
ance. 












Conventions: 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Kansas, Topeka, Jan. 5, 6, 7; Independent Telephone Association, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan.19, 20, 21; 





Northwestern Cedarmen, Minneapolis, Jan. 26, 27; National Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, 





Determination of Materials for Switch of Corwin System. 
A visit to the manufacturing plant of the Frank B. Cook 
Co., at Zion City, IIL, reveals many interesting matters. Prob- 
ably the most interesting is the testing department, where 
tests are being made of the switches to be used in connection 








Corwin Switch Test Panel in Cook Factory. 


with the Corwin semi-automatic system which the company 
is placing on the market. 

These switches are mounted upon a panel and supplied 
with battery to operate them continuously. From time to 
time the switches are inspected and the wear of the various 
parts determined. The material in the parts of the switch 
such as the armature fulcrum 
wheel, pawl and pawl stop, wipers and contacts has been 


pin and bearings, ratchet 
changed at the end of each test so that the best material 
for the could be determined. While the 
metals were first used, bronze, steel and hardened steel and 


finally tool steel, oil hardened, were tried in turn for the dif- 


purpose common 


ferent parts comprising the switch. Various combinations 
of different the 
of which the parts are to be made decided upon. 


materials 
The tests 


materials were tested and thus 
on the switches were in some cases continuous and in other 
cases, intermittent, so as to approximate the conditions of 
actual The were operated a_ sufficient 
length of time to determine the suitability of the various 
parts for the function which they perform. 


service. switches 


This careful selection of materials should insure that the 
switches used in the Corwin equipment will stand up well 
under the wear and tear of actual service. 





Book Review. 

Automatic TELEPHONY; by Arthur Bessey Smith and Wil- 
son Lee Campell. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York; 397 pages with 270 illustrations, price $4. 

For some time there has been a demand for a book re- 
lating exclusively to automatic and semi-automatic tele- 
phone systems which would give the methods of operation, 
the circuits and description of the apparatus. The authors 
of this book, which is the first to appear on the subject, 
are well qualified for the work, having been engaged for 
years in the automatic field. They are recognized as au- 


thorities in matters pertaining to automatic telephony and 
have presented a number of papers relating to its various 
phases, before engineering societies. 

No effort has been made to treat the subject from a 
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chronological standpoint. The principal systems in service 
at the present time are illustrated by 
carefully drawn circuit diagrams, detailed descriptions be 
The principles underlying the various systems 


described and very 


ing given. 
are clearly brought out, although in one or two cases the 
circuits shown are not the latest standard of practice in 
their particular classification. 

The authors frankly state that, owing to the necessity 
of keeping the subject matter within reasonable limits, 
they have found it impracticable to narrate the full details 
of the practice of all the manufacturers. They therefore 
have described fully, typical circuits and apparatus of each 
of the more important or instructive types on the market. 
They found it necessary, however, to confine their discus 
sion of such subjects as traffic, development studies, cen- 
tral office building design, long distance lines equipment, 
Wherever 


this has been found necessary, the practice of the Auto- 


etc., to the practice of some one manufacturer. 


matic Electric Co. has been followed, as the authors feel 
that the principles and methods brought out in those chap 
ters are sufficiently applicable to other makes of equip- 
ment, to supply the wants of students of the general art. 
On this basis it is easy to understand the prominence ac- 
corded to the product of the Automatic Electric Co. 

The chapter on trunking is very clear and well illustrated 
It will be found very helpful in acquiring an initial under- 
standing of one of the most marked characteristics of au- 
tomatic telephone switching, while the chapter on auto- 
matic district stations touches upon a development, pos 
sible only to automatic telephone systems, of the greatest 
importance from an operating standpoint. 

Brief chapters are devoted to the discussion of traffic, 


development studies, cut-overs, interconnection of ex- 


changes, measured service, and suburban and toll arrange- 
ments. The station 
equipment for maintenance, testing, and supervision to con- 


subscribers’ apparatus and auxiliary 
form to the practice of the Automatic Electric Co., is care 
fully described. 

The volume is a valuable addition to the scant bibliog- 
raphy of automatic 
which the engineer in general practice may obtain a clear 
idea of the present trend in telephone engineering, while 
it will be highly prized by telephone engineers and oper- 


telephony. It affords a means by 


ating staffs as a book of reference. 





Paragraphs. 

R. S. MuELLErR, 423 High Ave., S. E.. Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers’ agent and warehouseman, has issued his monthly 
stock sheet of magnet wire. 
be furnished upon request. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is sending out its new price lists to the trade; 
also circulars describing the code No. 896 compact type mag- 
neto telephone, and the 7-B type combination telephone. 

THe M. W. Dunton Co., of Providence, R. I., reports that 
its solderkit, which was described in TELEPHONY of October 
31, is meeting with great favor. The company states that over 
500 orders have been received, a great many of them going 
to telephone companies. 

B. A. Parsons, Dakota representative and A. J. CARTER, sales 
manager, of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., were in 
charge of the Kellogg exhibit at the convention of the South 


A copy of this stock sheet will 












December 26, 1914. 


held at Sioux 


The exhibit included the company’s large 


Dakota Independent Association, 
Falls last week. 


telephone exhibit pane’s, apparatus parts, a magneto switch- 


Telephone 


board, pole changers and special equipment. 





- 


The Telephone a Useful Factor in Securing Employment. 

The telephone is being used to good advantage in Nashville, 
Tenn., in a city-wide campaign to secure employment for the 
unemployed who are numerous at this time than 
Five men, working by re- 
lays, are engaged in a telephone booth in the central station 
in calling every number on the list, explaining the purpose 
of the call and asking the following questions: 


more has 


been the case for many years. 


“Can you not 
arrange to provide work of any kind at this time for one or 


> 


more persons?” Temporary positions have been found by this 


means for a large number of unemployed persons and the 
campaign was to be continued until the town had been sys- 
work, 


tematically combed for The first day brought large 


results, and work being greatly facilitated by the extensive 
publicity that has been given the campaign. 


> 





Stromberg-Carlson Equipment in Bedford, Ia. 
A view of a recent installation of central office equipment 
Bedford, 
This 
company is a solid aggregation of business 
men. When their old 
switchboard and arrester equipment, they used their tele- 


made by the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of 


shown in the accompanying illustration. 


and 


lowa, ‘is 


larmers 
they recently decided to replace 
phone experience in both buying and installing the equip- 
ment The switchboard was furnished by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. and is a type 
tion 300-line capacity board equipped with the No. 11 plug 
restoring double out night 
alarm and all the latest refinements. The main frame is a 
standard Cook L, equipped with No. 10 heat coil pro- 


A-5631 twe )-pOsi- 


drop, clearing circuits, code 
type 
tectors. 

In making this installation, the line cables were carried 
frame on a neat 
iron rack which was furnished with the switchboard by the 
Stromberg company. This method of overhead cabling is 


overhead from the switchboard to the main 


said to prevent the occurrence of much trouble and is more 
sightly than the old method of running the cables, power 
wires and battery wires from the arrester rack, pole changer 


and battery cupboard. The power and battery wires are 











Switchboard Equipment at Bedford, la. 


carried in a neat cable along the wall from the pole changer 
and battery cupboard, which is seen in the extreme left of 
the picture. 

The photograph for the accompanying illustration was 
taken shortly after the installation and before the repairs 
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to the wall paper, incident to the removal of the old equip- 
ment, were made. 

L. W. Corder is secretary of the company and Carl Ham- 
ilton keeps the lines going. 


> 


A Submarine Telephone Test in Philadelphia Theater. 


Telephoning from the bottom of a glass tank containing 





7,000 gallons of water, at the Grand Opera House in Phil- 
adelphia, a reporter for The Press, of that city, recently 
talked for 10 minutes with his city editor, thus testing a 
submarine telephone invented by Captain Louis Sorcho, 
world’s champion deep sea diver, who is playing a vaude- 
ville engagement in which his invention is featured. 
During the week considerable discussion had been raised 
as to the genuineness of the submarine telephone, with 
the result that Manager Smith, of the theater, extended an 
invitation to the newspapers to test the validity of Captain 
Sorcho’s claims. A 


detailed to make a de 


scent, and put the submarine telephone to every test. 


reporter was 

Before a committee, composed of newspaper men and 
naval officers, the diving dress was placed on the reporter, 
the apparatus connected and the test began. Immediately 
on the reporter reaching the bottom of the tank, a switch 
was thrown over and the reporter asked central to connect 
with the The For fully 
ten minutes the reporter talked with his city editor, every 


editorial department of Press. 
word being heard as clearly and distinctly as if he were 
using the ordinary telephone. 

Both that the 
tain had invented not only a very practical submarine tele- 


committee and press were satisfied cap 
phone, but a device that will, if adopted by the United 
States government, prove a valuable asset to the navy. 
The greatest danger encountered by men following the 
profession of deep sea diving lies in the means of com- 
munication between themselves and those above, and this 
consists in merely a small rope called the life line. 
that 
life are 


Once 
breaks or becomes fouled, the chances for a diver’s 
reduced to a minimum. Captain Sorcho, himself, 
has had several narrow escapes from death through the 
life line becoming entangled, and hence his invention of 
the deep sea telephone. 





A Long Distance Message. 

Perhaps no more surprising telephone message was ever de- 
livered than a recent message received by John Barrett, di- 
rector of the Pan-American Union at Washington, D. C. A 
few days after war was declared in Europe, his telephone bell 
rang and when he put the receiver to his ear a voice said: 
“T am the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Re- 
public in Buenos Aires. I 


desire.some information which | 


desire to use this afternoon in a speech to the Argentine 
congress.” 
Within 15 minutes Mr. Barrett had obtained the data and 


was talking it into the telephone. Less than two hours later 
it was incorporated in a speech made before the Argentine 
congress. 

The message, of course, came by telephone only from New 
York. The message was written, however, in the first per- 
son, was telegraphed across the Andes from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to Valparaiso, Chile; then it was sent under the 
ocean by cable to Panama. It was then telegraphed to a 
station on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, relayed across Mexico 
and then cabled to Galveston. From Galveston it was tele- 
graphed -by direct wire to New York and then relayed by long 
distance telephone to Mr. Barrett’s desk in Washington. 

The return message traversed the same route in the re- 
verse direction and the total time required by the exchange, 
including the necessary time it required for Mr. Barrett to 
look up the data asked for, was one hour and a half. The 
distance from Buenos Aires to Washingtor is 7,500 miles. 





Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,117,156. November 17, 1914. Sercret TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE; R. M. Beard, New York. The feature of this patent 
is the provision of operators’ listening keys so arranged as to 
connect the operator’s set to any one of the subscriber’s lines 
and at the same time to disconnect the operator’s set from any 
other connection previously established, so that the operator 
can listen in at but one subscriber’s line at a time. 

1,117,211. November 17, 1914. LINEMAN’s CHairR; F. W. 
Mayes, Hopkinsville, Ky. The provision of a roller over which 
the cable passes thus rendering accidental displacement of the 
chair from the messenger strand negligible, is the feature of 
this chair. 

1,117,212. November 17, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE Apparatus; F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A test circuit for automatic 
exchanges is described. It includes a marginal test relay, a 
polarized test relay and circuits adapted to be completed in 
the contacts of the test relays to determine in accordance with 
the conditions of the engaged test terminals, whether the se- 
quence switch shal remain in testing position or go either to 
the ringing or busy back position. 

1,117,215. November 17, 1914. TELEPHONE ToLt DEVICE AND 
Circuits THEREFOR; J. L. McQuarrie, Montclair, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. This toll device is designed to 
provide a reliable system for charging the number of success- 
ful calls. It consists in the combination of an electromag- 
netically controlled step by step advanced service meter which 
acts to set in motion signal transmitting means whereby sig- 
nals are given over a predetermined number of steps. 

1,117,231. November 17, 1914. Loup SpEAKING TRANS- 
MITTER; J. C. R. Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y., and A. E. Pinkler, 
Weehawken, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. Upon 
a sound receiving diaphragm, a granule containing cup is 
mounted. A pair of stationary electrodes is located in op- 
posite ends of the cup and a second pair disposed, back to 
back, mounted centrally in the cup to vibrate therewith. A 


The portions of the core between the coils are magnetically 
separated, but mechanically connected. 

1,117,296. November 17, 1914. ImpuLSE TRANSMITTER; J. A. 
Wotton, Montclair, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Clockwork mechanism, including make and break devices op- 
erated by a motor-driven shaft, is described. Contact springs 
are adapted to be engaged by the teeth of the wheel for mak- 
ing and breaking a circuit. An adjustable member determines 
the number of teeth on the wheel effective for signaling pur- 
poses. 

1,117,297. November 17, 1914. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; J. L. Wright, Washington, D. C.; assigned to F. C. 
Stevens, Attica, N. Y. A full automatic system is described. 
It has a testing switch between the first and second selector 
switches and between the second selector and connector 
switches by means of which the double selective motion of the 
switch is designed to be eliminated. 

1,117,407. November 17, 1914. TELEPHONE SystTEM; Ed- 
mund Land and F. L. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; assigned 
to F. C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y. A semi-automatic system 
which provides for the distribution of calls is described. A 
plurality of rotary Y-switches, in each of which telephone 
lines are connected to waiting contacts, is provided. A cir- 
cuit is adapted to be closed by means of the line relay becom- 
ing energized in response to a call from a substation upon 
any of the telephone lines and connection is extended to the 
first of the Y-switches. A relay in the first switch extends 
the circuit to the second Y-switch when the first Y-switch has 
its wipers.in connection with the waiting contacts of the tele- 
phone line. 

1,117,485. November 17, 1914. ELectroMAGNET; O. F. Fors- 
berg, Yonkers, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
electromagnet described is adapted for use in coin collector 
boxes. A plate is supported on the armature pivots and is 
movable by the armature, while a pair of spring tensioned 
levers, supported on the armature pivots, is adapted to gradu- 
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No. 1,117,486. No. 1,117,231. 


resistance bearing medium is placed between the stationary 
electrodes and the centrally mounted vibratory electrodes. 

1,117,290. November 17, 1914. Sremi-AuToMATIC TELEPHONE 
System; A. H. Weiss, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. In this system a supervisory relay and 
a connector switch are provided for each cord circuit. The 
actuation of any line relay is adapted to set an idle connector 
switch into operation and to cause its contacts to move to 
the contacts associated with the calling line. A circuit, in- 
cluding the cut-off relay of the liné and the supervisory re- 
lay of the called circuit, is completed through the contacts 
of the selector switch for interrupting the circuit of the line 
relay, and contacts in the supervisory relay, interrupted re- 
sponsive to its energization, interrupt the movement of the 
connector switch. 

1,117,293. November 17, 1914. INpuction Com: D. H. 
Wilson, Chicago; assigned to D. H. Wilson and R. Bines, 
trustees, New York. An octapole induction pole is described. 
It is comprised of a rectangular core having three primary 
coils and three secondary coils wound on one side and three 
primary and three secondary coils wound on the opposite side. 


No. 1,117,832. 


ally increase the load on the armature during its movement, 
thus to insure positive operation of the magnet. 


1,117,486. November 17, 1914. REGISTERING MECHANISM; 
O. F. Forsberg, Yonkers, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. This register comprises a registering mechanism, a manu- 
ally operable member, and an actuator for the mechanism, 
which is placed in operative position by the operable mem- 
ber and contacts which. are. controlled by the manually oper- 
able member. An electromagnetic release for the actuator is 
operated in the same direction, whether or not a registration 
is to be made. The register controlling meatis are operated 
only when a registratién is to be made. = 

1,117,511. November 17, 1914. Automatic TruNK SIGNAL- 
«inc Systems; F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. A numerical indicating apparatus is 
described for use at manual exchanges which is responsible 
to automatic calling mechanism. Means are provided for auto- 
matically associating the indicating apparatus with any one of 
the cords, and signaling means designate to the operator with 
which cord the indicating apparatus is associated. 

1,117,553. November ‘17, 1914. SeLective SwitcHINé Ap- 
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pARATUS; E. B. Craft, Hackensack, N. J.; assigned to Western 


Electric Co. This _ selective switching apparatus is designed 
for use in connection with automatic or semi-automatic sys- 
tems. A number of selector switches is driven by a common 
power shaft and controlled by an interrupter mounted on the 
same shaft. 

1,117,832. November 17, 1914. SicnaLinc System; H. C. 
Goldrick, San Francisco, Cal.; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. A signaling system for party lines is de- 
scribed. A grounded control switch is placed at each of the 
substations for grounding the line and an impedance coil is 
permanently connected in bridge on the line. A grounded 
source of current is connected to a central point of the im- 
pedance coil. Means responsive to a flow of current from 
the grounded source over the line when one of the switches 
is actuated, connects a signaling current source in bridge with 
the line. 

1,117,864. November 17, 1914. Sicnatinc System; M. E. 
Launbranch, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. Intermittent current is used in this signaling sys- 
tem for party lines. A signal receiving device is provided 
at each substation, as are also controlling means for controlling 
the operation of the source of intermittent current and its as- 
sociation with the circuit, to operate the signal receiving devices. 

1,118,230. November 24, 1914. TELEPHONIC INSTRUMENT; G. 
R. Preusse, New York; assigned to Detecta Phone Co. of 
America. In this instrument a holder is provided having two 
recesses. A receiver is permanently mounted in one recess 
and a movable receiver in the other. Normally, these receivers 
are connected in parallel with a distant transmitter. Connec- 
tion is so made that when one receiver is removed from the 
holder the other receiver is out of circuit. A switch between 
the transmitter and the two receivers is provided for making 
and breaking the circuit. 

1.118,340. November 24, 1914. TRANSMITTER BRACKET; A. F. 
F. Gilson, Closter, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
sheet metal bracket with an adjustable lug is described. The 
bracket has parallel wings and a sheet metal plate having a 
projection on it is placed in such a position as to extend 
through an opening in one wing to the bracket into a recess 
in the transmitter lug. A screw retains the plate in position 
against one wall of the bracket. 

1,118,490. November 24, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; D. S. Hulfish, Toronto, Ont., Can.; assigned to Canadian 
Independent Telephone Co., Ltd. The feature of this system 
is the provision of a busy tone circuit, the telephone lines being 
normally inductively connected to it. Means are provided for 
automatically disconnecting any one of the telephone lines 
from the tone circuit. Provision is made for guarding the 
line, during its connection with the trunk, from interference 
by “ other telephone line attempting connection with the 
trunk, 

1,118,655. November 24, 1914. CaLitinc Device; W. Kaisling, 
Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. A 
finger operated calling device for automatic telephone systems 
is described in this patent. The feature is a finger lever which 
is adapted to be actuated by engagement with the finger in a 
finger hole. Means released by the finger lever are provided 
for holding the dial locked, after the removal of the finger, 
when moved to any of its operating positions. 

1,118,751. November 24, 1914. ATTACHMENT FOR WALL 
TELEPHONES; Anna S. Ellsworth, Oakes, N. D. An attach- 
ment is provided for supporting the receiver. It consists of a 
series of arcuate links pivotally connected at their ends to each 
other. All of the pivotal connections are adapted to bind the 
engaged parts together with sufficient pressure to hold the re- 
ceiver in any position to which it may be adjusted. 

1,118,780. November 24, 1914. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; A. 
D. Jones, Philadelphia. In this transmitter a resistance cell is 
mounted in a central cavity and rigidly connected to a body of 
resilient material which surrounds the cavity. A diaphragm is 
operatively connected to the cell and supported at its periphery 
on the body of the resilient material. By this construction, 
it is designed to prevent packing of the carbon granules. 

1,118.910. November 24, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; A. Dyson, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. Relates to a method of connecting a calling line 
in one exchange to a two-conductor trunk circuit between ex- 
changes of a multi-office system. A special vibratory relay 
is provided for extending the trunk circuit to the called line. 

1,118,925. December 1, 1914. Harmonic RINGER; John 
Erickson, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. A har- 
monic ringer for use on party lines is described. A pair of 
knife edges are placed on opposite sides of the armature and 
intermediate of the striker and a spring which is secured to 
the lower portion of the armature, the striker being carried 
by the upper portion. The spring operates to hold the arma- 
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ture in place upon the stationary part upon which the knife 
edges rest. 

1,118,926. December 1, 1914. TELEPHONE RECEIVER; John 
Erickson, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. The 
core of this receiver is comprised of a pair of U-shaped mem- 
ber, each member composed of a bundle of soft iron wires 
having their central arms joined together and located adjacent 
to, but out of contact with, the middle of the diaphragm. A 
cup incloses the core and a pair of non-magnetic bars clamps 
the ends of the core to the cup. 

1,119,016. December 1, 1914. ReEcorpInc Tort TRUNK CiR- 
cuit; J. E. Hilbish, La Grange, Ill.; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. A call signal relay is energized 
when connection is made with the outgoing end of the trunk. 
A call signal at the incoming terminal is responsive to the ener- 
gization of the call relay. Disconnect and effacing relays are 
adapted to be energized when connection is made with the in- 
coming terminal, whereby the signal is effaced. When discon- 
nection is made from the incoming terminal, the disconnect re- 
lay is de-energized to alter the effective resistance of the cir- 
cuit connections extending from the outgoing terminals. The 
circuit is adapted to be used in connection with universal cord 
circuits of a marginal relay type. 

1,119,083. December 1, 1914. TELEPHONE SysTEM; B. G. 
Jamieson, Chicago. Means are provided at the exchange for 
establishing the busy and non-busy conditions of the associat- 
ed circuits. A line lamp for each substation is adapted to be 
illuminated only when its associated circuit is not connected 
with a cord circuit. Means at the substation are provided for 
causing a bright illumination of the line lamp and also a dim 


illumination. 

1,119,131. December 1, 1914. TELEPHONE RetAy; H. G. 
Webster, Chicago. A multi-contact relay is described. A 
series of flexible contact springs are supported by an insulated 
mounting rigidly related to the magnet structure. The springs 
collectively form a bank having overlapping relation with the 
magnet structure. A series of wiping contact members, mov- 
able in planes intersecting the plane of the bank, are actuated 
responsive to movements of the armature to electrically engage 
the free end of certain of the springs. 

1.119,246. December 1, 1914. Exectric Case; J. H. Cuntz, 
Hoboken, N. J. A method of counteracting the capacity of an 
electric cable is described. It consists in increasing the induc- 
tance of the cable substantially uniformly throughout its length 
and increasing its capacity in a lesser degree. 

1,1119,301. December 1, 1914. TELEPHONE TABLE INSTRU- 
MENT; G. B. H. Meyer, Hamburg, Germany. A tubular re- 
silient arm is arranged in proximity to a desk telephone sup- 
port. A telephone cord passes through the arm and extends 
a distance beyond it, the enclosed portion of the cord being 
adapted to be deflected conjointly with the tubular arm. The 
telephone receiver is secured to the protruding end of the cord. 

1,119,355. December 1, 1914. TrLEpHoNy; M. L. Johnson, 
Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. The feature of this 
semi-automatic system is the provision of a link connector in- 
tervening between the first switching section and the other 
switching section. 

1,119,366. December 1, 1914. Support For TELEPHONE RE- 
cEIvers: H. W. Munch. Arlington, Mass.; assigned one-half to 
F. C. Munch, Hull, Mass., and one-half to M. W. Springer; 
Cambridge. Mass. A receiver support for use in connection 
with a desk stand is covered by this patent. It consists of a 
supporting arm which sustains the receiver rest. A hook de- 
pressing lever is pivoted to the arm, the arm having fingers to 
embrace the desk stand so that the extension is maintained in 
proper position. 

1,119,394. December 1, 1914. TELEPHONE System; J. G. 
Blessing, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. A sub- 
scriber’s calling device for automatic systems is featured in 
this patent. The device is provided with an impulse wheel in 
the form of a cup having a continuous but uneven edge serv- 
ing as a cam. Circuit controlling means, insulated from the 
cup, are engaged and operated by the cam edge of the wheel. 

1,119,526. December 1. 1914. CAtitinc Device; G. E. Muel- 
ler, La Grange, Ill.; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. A setting member is normally operatively disengaged 
from the impulse mechanism and is adapted to be movable into 
operative engagement with the mechanism and thereafter op- 
erated for adjustment of the mechanism. 

1.119.782. December 1, 1914. TELEPHONE Support; C. J. 
Landin, Boston, Mass.: assigned to Universal Appliance Co. 
The support described in this invention is designed for holding 
desk stands in any convenient position for use. Two parallel 
connected links are both pivotally connected to a telephone sup- 
porting member. A pivotal sliding connection is provided be- 
tween the lower end of each link and the supporting standard, 
one of the connections permitting the vertical sliding move- 
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ment and the other an in and out movement. Counterbalanc- 
ing means act upon one of the links. 

1,119,915. December 8, 1914. Service METER CIRCUIT FOR 
TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SysTEMs; S. B. Williams, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A pair of branch 
circuits extend to opposite poles of a source of current. There 
is a relay placed in each branch circuit and a pair of normally 
closed contacts provided for each relay to control the branch 
circuit from the other relay, one of the relays being actuated 
by the operation of a service meter to open the circuit of the 
other relay. 

1,119,923. December 8, 1914. SELecTivE SwitcHING APPA- 
rATUS; A. M. Bullard (deceased), by M. R. Bullard, adminis- 
tratrix, New York; assigned to Western Electric Co. A selec- 
tor switch is adapted to make a plurality of selections under 
the control of a selecting relay associated with a connecting 
circuit. The selector switch is adapted to be maintained in 
selective positions between selections by a line relay. 

1,120,049. December 8, 1914. TELEPHONE APPARATUS; O. M. 
Glunt, Rutherford, and E. C. G. Mueller, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A hand telephone transmitter 
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designed for use in limousines is described in this patent. It 
comprises a casing having a tubular handle secured thereto, 
a bridge piece mounted in the casing, a transmitter element 
and circuit controlling elements carried by the bridge piece. 
A switch operating member is mounted in the handle and co- 
operates with the circuit controlling elements. 

1,120,605. December 8, 1914. TELEPHONE SySTEM; W. W. 
Dean, Rochester, N. Y.; assigned to Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, 
Ohio. A ringing key is connected with a strand of the cord 
circuit through normal contacts of a subscriber controlled su- 
pervisory relay so that the operator is unable to connect 
the ringing generator to a line already in talking communica- 
tion. 

1,120,606. December 8, 1914. Party LINE TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; W. W. Dean, Rochester, N. Y.; assigned to Garford 
Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. In this party line system a supervisory 
relay, having contacts in the circuit of a plurality of ringing 
keys, each having a number of contacts normally in series with 
a portion of the talking strand of the cord circuit, is actuated 
during conversation to disconnect the series key contacts from 
the talking circuit. 


Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Tree Killed by Contact. 


Action was brought against a telegraph and telephone com- 
pany for injuries to a tree. The evidence showed that on the 
same side of the street were electric light poles and wires 
carrying a voltage of from 2,000 to 5,000 volts; that some years 
before the trial one of the defendant’s wires was in contact 
with the tree and sparks were seen dropping from it; that 
the trouble was remedied, for a time, by putting on a glass 
insulator, but that after a while the sparking began again. 
The tree gradually died and a bare spot about ten inches 
around was found burned upon it, where the wire was in 
contact with it. 

Under this evidence, it was held to be a question for the jury 
whether the tree was killed by contact with one of the com- 
pany’s wires. The jury found that it was. The court held 
that the company was liable and that the plaintiff was not 
bound to show where the electric current causing the injury 
came from or who was responsible for it. Rowe vs. Commer- 
cial Cable Co. (Mass.), 103 Northeastern, 479. 





When Joint Use Contracts Should Be Written. 


A parol contract between a telephone company and an elec- 
tric light company for the use of the poles of either company 
by the other for its wires and appliances must be in writing 
where there is no intimation that the performance of the con- 
tract depends upon any contingency that could take place 
within a year. On the other hand a parol contract between 
such companies, which provides that the telephone company 
shall take down the poles of the light company on a street 
and put its own poles in their place; that the light company 
may use the poles for its wires and attachments and may also 
use any other poles of the telephone company, need not be in 
writing, where, within a year a telephone company erected the 
poles and the light company placed its wires and attachments 
thereon, since, though the contract was not to be performed 
within one year by both parties, it was fully performed by 
one of them within a year. So held the Court of Appeals of 


Kentucky in a suit brought by the East Tennessee Telephone 
Co. against the Paris Electric Co. for an injunction requiring 
the light company to remove its wires and other attachments 
from the poles of the telephone company upon all the streets 
of the city except Main street. The suit was dismissed by the 
court. 

The contract in question fixed no time for its continuance 
and made no provision for the manner of its determination. 
It was held to be not of unlimited duration but might be ter- 
minated at the suit of either party on equitable terms. The 
contract in question between the companies was held not to 
be a license, revocable at pleasure, since neither company had 
any interest in the land on which the poles were erected or 
over which their wires ran; a license being defined to be the 
authority to do a particular act on the land of another with- 
out possessing any interest therein. East Tennessee Telephone 
Co. vs. Paris Electric Co., 162 Southwestern, 530. 


Trimming Trees. 

The statutes of Michigan provide that the use of streets 
and highways in the state shall not “injure any trees lo- 
cated along the line of such streets or highwavs.” Under 
this statute it is held that a telephone company has no 
right to injure, cut down or destroy any shade tree planted 
upon the side of a highway, and if it does, it is liable in 
damages to the owner of the tree. Bolender vs. Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co., 148 Northwestern 697. 


Broken Step Ladder. 


In an_action for injuries to an employe of a telephone 
company, caused by the alleged breaking of a step ladder, 
a finding that the company furnished him a defective lad- 
der, based on conflicting evidence as to the condition of 
the ladder and the identity of a ladder produced on the 
trial, will not be reversed. East Tennessee Telephone Co. 
vs. Jeffries, 139 Southwestern, 825. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Georce A. Hits, of Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed 
manager of the New State Telephone Co., in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., succeeding George H. Dodds, resigned. 

C. H. Wess, for many years general manager of the Pike 
County Telephone Co., of Petersburg, Ind., has resigned and 
Fred E. Stewart has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Watter M. Boaz, for the past, ten years manager of the 
Johnson City, Tenn., exchange of the Bristol Telephone Co., 


has resigned on account of ill health. He will be succeeded 
by J. W. Turner, of Mississippi. 


James E. AL.ison, for some time chief engineer of the St. 
Louis Public Service Commission, has been appointed lecturer 
in economics in the Washington University. During the sec- 
ond semester of the current year, Mr. Allison will deliver a 
course of lectures under the general direction of the depart- 
ment of economics. The lectures will deal with the economic 
principles underlying the regulation of public utilities. Some 
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of the specific problems to be studied are the organization and 
operation of public utility corporations, their securities and 
the methods of financing them, and especially the method of 
valuing public utility properties for the purposes of taxation 
and rate regulation. 

Juttus ANpbRAE, one of the early telephone manufacturers 
and president of the Julius Andrae & Sons Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., celebrated his 85th birthday anniversary December 2. 

Mr. Andrae was born in Meissen, Saxony, Germany, and at- 
tended the city schools until he was 14 years of age, when he 
was apprenticed to a lock- 
smith for four years, 
without pay. At the ex- 
piration of his apprentice- 
ship his day’s work began 
at 5 a. m. and ended at 
7 p. m., for which he re- 
ceived the munificent sum 
of 50 cents per week. His 
wages were later raised to 
$1 per week, with board. 

Some time later Mr. 
Andrae went on a “wan- 
derschaft,” as it was called 
in Germany, and migrated 
to the city of Hamburg, 
where he worked at his 
trade as a locksmith. His 
next objective point was 
Goerlitz, Silesia, where he 
worked for a short time 
with a safe and vault firm, 
when he returned to his 
home city, Meissen. Here 
he found employment in 
factories and machine 
shops and working 12 
hours a day, he received 
as much as $3 and $5 a 
week—a _ substantial sum. 


In Meissen Mr. Andrae won the distinction of having helped 
in the construction of the glass covered roof over the Bair- 
ischer bahnhof (Bavarian depot) together with two bridges 
in conjunction with the depot. Mr. Andrae acted as foreman 
on this job and received $1 per day. 

In 1855 Mr. Andrae came to Milwaukee and secured em- 
ployment with the firm of Schumacher & Johnson, earning 
$1.25 per day. It was while he was with this firm that Mr. 
Andrae built his first safe. About four years later, he pur- 
chased a little shop of his own, which marked the beginning 
of his present business. It was but a short while after that 
the Civil War broke out. This brought an avalanche of work 
to “the little shop around the corner,” as practically all of the 
tool boxes used in service were bound with iron and equipped 
with hinges and locks. 

After the war, Mr. Andrae purchased the lot adjoining his 
shop and in 1866 erected a more commodious building to 
handle his rapidly growing business. From time to time this 
was added to until the firm moved to Sycamore street, where 
it met with its first serious drawback by a fire on January 7, 
1911. However, Mr. Andrae was soon ready for business 
again in his present location at Broadway and Michigan street, 
with the addition to his force of his two sons. Although 
retired from active business, Mr. Andrae is still very much in- 
terested in the business and visits the office and shop several 
times a week. 

















Julius Andrae. 


Obituary. 


_GENERAL THOMAS SHERWIN, for 25 years president of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., died at his home in 
Boston, Mass., on December 19, at the age of 75. General 
Sherwin was one of the most prominent figures in Eastern 
telephone circles and at the time of his death was chairman 
of the board of directors of the New England company besides 
being a director in many other organizations. 

He was born in Boston, fitted for college at the Dedham 
High and Boston Latin schools, and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1860. At the outbreak of the civil war, he was 
a master in the Houghton School at Bolton. He was elected 
captain of a company of young men who enlisted from Bolton 
and neighboring towns, later being commissioned first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant of the 22nd Massachusetts infantry, be- 
coming successively major, lieutenant colonel and colonel 
and taking part in most of the battles fought by the army of 
the Potomac until the expiration of his term of service in 
1864. He was brevetted brigadier general of United States 
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Volunteers “for gallant and meritorious services during the 
war.” 

Upon his return from the field of hostilities, General Sher- 
win resumed teaching, and for a year was an instructor at the 
English High School of Boston, of which his father, Thomas 
Sherwin, had long been the distinguished principal. In 1866 
he was appointed deputy surveyor of customs, and in 1875 was 
elected to the office of collector of the city of Boston. 

General Sherwin become interested in telephony in its earliest 
days and in 1883 became auditor of what is now the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. In 1885 he was made presi- 
dent of the New England branch of the organization. As 
auditor of the Bell companies, in an effort to reduce some- 
what the crude system of accounting that prevailed along the 
newly consolidated lines to a uniform standard to meet the 
requirements of all branches, General Sherwin learned many 
things that were later of great value to him in his work for 
the New England company. Those early years were crowded 
with many trying responsibilities for all who were associated 
in the management of the Bell companies, and General Sher- 
win followed the progress of the industry with painstaking 
care, becoming one of the leading authorities of the country in 
his chosen field. Though a man of great wealth, he always 
objected strenuously to being classed as a “captain of indus- 
try,” and declared himself merely “a worker in the field of 
telephony.” In his quarter-century’s administration, the New 
England company developed from small beginnings into the 
great organization of today. 

General Sherwin’s death was announced in a telegram from 
President Spalding, of the New England company to Presi- 
dent Theodore N. Vail of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and to the presidents of the various associated Bell com- 
panies in the United States and Canada, which included the 
following tribute: , 

“A brave and brilliant soldier during the civil war; a pioneer 
in the telephone field—for 23 years auditor of the American 
Bell Telephone Co., and for 25 years president of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co.: a man of the highest 
character and ability and with a charming personality. His 
death is a great loss not only to the community, but also to 
the telephone interests over the whole country.” 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

BuckuHorn, Ky.—A local telephone company has recently 
been organized by Levi Williams, James Wheatly and others. 
Lines are to be constructed to Jackson and Hazard. 

Pine Mr., Ky.—A telephone company has been organized by 
B. W. Smith and others. The company has a capital stock of 
$1.000 and will build a system into Jane, having connections at 
Harlan. 

Election. 

BIRMINGHAM, Iowa.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
held its annual meeting recently and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, M. G. Johnston; vice- 
president, J. Roth; secretary, Warren Brown; treasurer, J. 
W. Young; directors, G. Baldwin, R. Woodrow and G. W. 
Morrell. 

SPRINGDALE, Iowa.—The Highland Telephone Co. elected the 
following officers for the coming year at a recent meeting: 
President, A. Pearson; vice-president, W. R. Branson; sec- 
retary, H. Jones; treasurer, J. E. Mather. 

ReApInGc, Micu.—The Reading Telephone Co. has held its 
annual meeting recently. The officers elected are as follows: 
F. Holdridge, president; B. Ables, secretary and treasurer; 
W. Phelps, H. Terpening, H. Bradley, C. Grover and F. John- 
son, directors. 

Penn YAN, N. Y.—The Crosby & Barrington Telephone Co. 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: H. 
S. Fullagan, president; F. Crosby, vice-president; H. C. Over- 
shire, secretary and treasurer; S. I. Thayer, manager. 

Financial. 


SHELDON, Mo.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation showing 
an increase of its capital stock from $3,000 to $4,000. 

Democrat, Ky.—The Rockhouse Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $2,000 to $3,000 and will construct new 
lines from Colson to Emmaline. 

PIKESVILLE, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $6,000. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hazarp, Ky.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will construct lines from Hazard to McRoberts and Jenkins, 
via Cornettsville, Blackey and Whitesburg. 

OLIveR SPRINGS, TENN.—The Oliver Springs Telephone Co. 
is contemplating building a new exchange. 
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BRACH 
ARRESTERS 


have been victorious wherever put in service. They 
have overcome the forces of nature by kecping 
telephone lines clear of trouble. Our customers 
have written us, stating that they are well satisfied 
with the instruments, and the instruments have 
done all that we claim for them. Why not let 
Brach Arresters do the same for you? Our prices 
are lower than they ever have been, owing to im- 
proved facilities, without sacrificing the quality of 
our products. 
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Drop Us a Line For Our 
Catalog and New Prices 


== THE BEST ON THE LINE 
is pedi MADE BY THE 


] L. S. BRACH SUPPLY CO. 


General Offices Branch Office 
143 Liberty Street Lyttor Building 
New York City Chicago 


Heigh, ho! 


“It’s January Ist, Bill; give me 
that $2.50 for TELEPHONY and 
we'll save 50c apiece by clubbing.” 


“Haven't got it, Jack; paid it out 
last night starting the new year off.” 


And for 52 weeks more he went 
without his own copy, and “read 


off” good natured Jack, to the fre- 


quent discomfort of both. 


It's a funny world. 


This could not happen if wires were in 


Orangeburg Fibre Conduit 


We will send our Book “H” on request which gives 
cost data, tests, advantages, etc., and ship our 
standard material within 3 days.—Sooner, if 
you need it. 


The Fibre Conduit Co. 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 








FRANCIS W. DUNBAR 
PATENT EXPERT 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


SPECIALIST IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING 


MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO ILL. 








John K. Stone & Co. 


3801 Bryant Ave. S. 344-351 Monadnock Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, II 


Telephone Engineering and Contracting, Plans and Specifications. 
Appraisal of Telephone Properties, made from experience of 25 











years inthe Telephone Business. 
eed on Counters 


“ When you desire to take the count 
of the calls the operator answers, a 
Counter is necessary. 


§ Get a counter that can be depended 
upon at alltimes. You can make no 
mistake in selecting the Veeder. 


§ Write for catalogue which gives a 
complete description. 


THE VEEDER MFG. C0. 


1] Sargeant St. Hartford, Conn. 


Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, 
Tachometers, Tachodometers, Count- 
ers and Fine Castings. 
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Poles 


Constructed of light 
weight steel. First cost 
as low as wood—life 
much longer — mainte- 
nance less. Freight rates 
lower; everything is in 
favor of Carbo Steel 
Poles—Why not at least 
investigate them? 


Steel Post 
ARBO Co. 


205 Adams Street 
Chica_o, Illinoi< 














EDWARD E. CLEMENT 


Attorney at Law and 
Electrical Engineer 


PATENTS 
TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, Reports, 
Opinions 


Office: McLachien Building, 
700 Tenth St., Washington, D.C. 





For a neat job, get a small Jumper 
wire that does not fray. 

For a quick job, get the kind that 
skins ciean. 

For a lasting job, get one that is 
insulated without rubber. 


For your next job get our 
RAVEN RUBBERLESS 


JUMPER WIRE 


Fire Proof --- Moisture Proof --- Wear Proof 








YES, WE HAVE THE PROOF 
“ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR” 
We Have Branches in 


Atlanta—Hurt Bldg. Portland—Chamber of Commerce. 

New York—46 Wall 8t. a may a Mansur Bldg. 

Detreit—Free Press Bldg. Toledo—Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Buffalo—Church and Pearl Sts. Pittsburgh—First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas—909 Busch Building 


Supply Sales Department 


Automatic Electric Co. 


lll., U.S. A. 


We Make the Automatic Telephone, 


Chicago, 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE C0. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


Chicago 
Worcester 








D.C. & WM. B. JACKSON 


Engineers 


CHICAGO: Harris Trust Bidg. 
BOSTON: 248 Boylston St. 


Plans, Specifications, Super- 
vision of Construction, General 
Superintendence and Manage- 
ment Examinations: and Re- 
ports. 

Financial Investigations and 
Rate Adjustments. 








HALL’S ADJUSTABLE 
CABLE CAR sas now 


been on the market 
for 10 years. 


It runs,as smoothly 
as if it’ was ‘“‘ball 
bearing.”” Light in 
weight, but great in 
strength. Seat can 
be raised or lowered 
to suit user. Get 
particulars’ out of 
Hall’s Catalogue. 


THE FRANK B. HALL CO. 
Newton Falls, Ohio 














Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 


Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone 





AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


CINCINNATI 
Traction Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
165 Breadway 





CHICAGO 
Vi2 W. Adams $1, 





“Rubber “The 


Covered Standard 
wire tor 
and Telephone 

Cableg’’ Service’’ 





IF IT’S PAR ANITE IT’S RIGHT 


Substation Wire; Pothead Wire; Distributing 
Wire; Bridle Wire; Flameproof Wire and 
Iron Core Drop Wire; Rubber Covered 
Braided Cables, Lead Encased and Armored 
Cables. 


Factory and General Offices 


INDIANA RUBBER and INSULATED 
WIRE COMPANY, JONESBORO, IND. 


Chicago Office—210 Desplaines Street 


McMeen and Miller 


(Incorporated) 


Samuel G. McMeen Kempster B. Miller 
Leigh S. Keith 


Telephone Engineers 


1454 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO 


407 Electric Building 
CLEVELAND 








Use NOKORODE for Solder- 
ing Drop Wires to Line Wires 


Nokorode 
paste and 
any hot iron, 
or blow 
torch does 
the rest. May 
we have your 
name on our 
lists? 

Sample for 
testing upon 
request. 


The M. W. Dunton Co. 
150-152 Niagara St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Switchboards 


It Will Pay You 


to C-L Drops—Rear View 


Investig ate The most important part of a 
switchboard is the drop. 


It is the vital part on which the 
life and efficiency of a board de- 
pends. 


Cracraft-Leich drops have a 
FIXED POLE PIECE and a PER- 
M ANENT ARMATURE AD- 
JUSTMENT which not only insure 
longer life, but give permanent sen- 
sitiveness and high efficiency at all 
times. These features are found in 
this drop only. 

For ACCESSIBILITY it is un- 
equaled. 


The coil and shell can be re- 
moved while the drop remains in 


the board. 


The jack ferrules can be removed 
_ from the front of the board. 


The night alarm spring can be 
adjusted or removed without re- 
moving the drop frame or coil. 


VERTICALLY MOUNTED jack 
springs prevent accumulation of 
Code No. 2-A-300 Switchboard dust and insure good service. 


COMPARISON of this drop with others will emphasize its superiority. 


Let Us Furnish Prices and Specifications on Your Requirements 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF NORTH MAGNETO 
and COMMON BATTERY MANUAL APPARATUS 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 


3 Q Western Branch 
Factory and Main Office Marietta Chair Co. Bldg., B. & M. Aves. 


Genoa, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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If a J-M Battery Does Not Give Satis- BELDEN 
Standard Telephone Cords 


faction, It is Our Loss, Not Yours 





Ceareateet far of every time. This, the fairest 
Open Circuit Work 


guarantee that could be given, 


| is the reason why: 


If J-M Dry Batteries do not 
prove satisfactory, we will 
supply new batteries without 
cost, issue credit for same, or 
refund purchase price, includ- 





ing transportation charges. RECEIVER 
[TT bh RA 
ITCHBOARD 
rm Dry Batteries DESK STAND 
= mote RJ three capacities: 20, 30 and 35 amperes, _ OPERATORS’ RECEIVER 


Why _ not stop buying batteries on speculation! 


Get J-M Batteries—and be absolutely sure yo ill : i 

get the kind of battery service you want. Send your Made of tinsel or copper conductors with 

order to the mearest J-M.. Branch today. silk or cotton coverings in single or mul- 
H. W. Johns-Manviile Co. q tiple conductors, equipped with any style of 

Atlanta Denver Milwaukee Portland : em terminal desired. 

Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis : = ‘ 

Boston Galveston Newark Salt Lake City LM 4 

Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans San Francisco q Write for our prices 

Chicago Kansas City New York Seattle 

Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 


Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia — 





Columb’ Memphis Pittsburgh ¢ 1 
' ny CAMADEAN H. W. pn Page Belden Manufacturing Company 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 2302 South Western Avenue CHICAGO 


























The small customer receives 
the same attention as does 
the large one 


We play no favorites. This policy of impartiality is one 
of the biggest factors for the consistent growth and popu- 
larity of Runzel-Lenz Cords. We have assisted many 
small companies to become large companies and we have 
aided many large companies to become still larger. 





This is only one quality in Runzel-Lenz Cords and this 
standard is set as high as the best materials, an efficient or- 
ganization, supplemented by a desire of progressiveness 
and up-to-dateness can maintain it. 





Runzel-Lenz Cords possess an “enduring reputation” 
among those who use them. 


Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 
1751-1753 N. Western Ave. - - Chicago, III. 
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Think 
This 


During the many 
years in which we have 
manufactured Telephone 
and Switchboard equip- 
ment it has been our 
constant endeavor to give our custom- 
ers “Quality Apparatus” together with 
prompt and reliable service. 


The words “Quality” and “Service” 
are much overworked these days and 
are used by manufacturers of every- 
thing from tin whistles to steam boats; 
yet they still remain the essentials of 
the manufacturer’s success. 


The popularity of Stromberg-Carl- 
son apparatus and the confidence of 
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the trade testify to the fact that we do 
give Quality and Service. 


Our organization is composed iof 
men experienced in every branch of 
telephony and our Service Department 
is here to help you--do not hesitate}to 
ask us questions. 


No matter what Telephone or 
Switchboard problem is put up to us, 
you will be given safe and intelligent 
advice and equipment recommended 
consistent with your requirements. 


It is our business to furnish equip- 
ment that will not be a source of 
trouble and such equipment should 
secure your business. Will you en- 
trust us with your next order? 





ouicane,: ELE. TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Automatic does this for others! 
Tl Why not let it do it for you? i 
Tl Have you been operating central office Tl 
apparatus for ten and one-half years of which 
you can say— 
U ) U 
nl ‘‘We see no perceptible wear on any of the Tl 
| equipment and see no reason why it will not i 
last indefinitely.” 
= Has your Company paid dividends aggrega- = 
{ ting 95 per cent during the past ten and one- | 
| half years? 
= Have you been able to increase your plant = 
= 80 per cent since 1904, paying for it all from = 
{ surplus ? | 
Have you reduced your liabilities 15 per 
= cent during that period? = 
iil This is the record of one Telephone Com- ial 
pany operating | 
Automatic Equipment u 
and its rates are only $30 per year for business 
LI telephones and $15 for residence service. I 
in What the Automatic does for others, it can Tl 
do for you. 

l Automatic Electric l 
| nl 
Company 
iT i 
U U 
oe 7 ——ic 1] a) 0 On SSS SSIS] SSSI 10) 
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A Semi-Technical Description of 


The Adsit. Intercommuni- 
cating, Selective Tel- 
ephone Lock-out, 
Attachment, 


W hat It Does—and—How It Does It! 
(In Three Chapters. Chapter One) 


WHAT IT DOES: 


THE LOCK-OUT FEATURE—It must be borne 
in mind that this is a 
description of an at- 
tachment—not a tele- 
phone. The attach- 
ment measures five 
inches by five inches 
by three inches, and is 
attached by a couple 
of small screws to-any 
make of bridging tele- 
phone on a metallic 
circuit, only. 

This attachment 
gives to subscribers on 
a party or rural line 
the same private serv- 
ice rendered to sub- 
scribers in business districts of large cities. In fact, 
it is a perfect Lock-out, as the two parties talking have 
exclusive use of the line—thus giving one hundred per 
cent. talking efficiency. 


EFFICIENCY—The talking efficiency of the circuit 
is the same as that on a circuit on, which the Lock-out 
is not installed, as you do not talk through any coils of 
any kind, nor past any ringers. As no ringers are on 
the line while talking (the selecting magnets, of the 
same resistance taking their place), the talking circuit 
is identical with the circuit in the present line. 














The Adsit Attachment (about 
one-half actual size) 


In fact, the efficiency of the line is greatly enhanced 
for the reason that the two parties talking have the full 
benefit of the talking circuit, and the line is not im- 
paired in any way by other parties breaking in on the 
line and reducing the current, and otherwise disturbing, 
disrupting or reducing talking conditions. 


CONTACTS—Although there are several contacts 
in the Adsit attachment, only two are used in the talking 
circuit, these being of pure platinum points mounted on 
strong springs which insures perfect connections at all 
limes. The instrument is absolutely dust-proof. 


THE INTERCOMMUNICATING FEATURE— 
The attachment converts any line on which it is placed 
into an intercommunicating system, permitting any par- 
ties on the line calling each other direct without going 








through central, thereby giving day and night line serv- 
ice irrespective of whether the central office is kept open 
or not. The operation by which any subscriber can select 
any other subscriber on that line, including the calling 
of central, requires only three or four seconds’ time 
shorter than all code rings—much less time than it takes 
to secure central on a city line, and actually less time 
than it takes to put a call through on the big, modern 
automatic central systems. 





In fact, a call can be put through with the assistance 
of the Adsit attachment in a shorter space of time than 
any other method known to the telephone world. 


It saves transmitter batteries, as other subscribers 
cannot “listen in.” Therefore, no transmitter battery 
is used up except during the act of conversation. 

ADJUSTABLE AND INTERCHANGEABLE— 
The attachment is adjusted to any phone, in any posi- 
tion on the line, and is interchangeable in itself, and all 
of its parts are interchangeable. 

SELECTIVE RINGING—The ringing is selective. 
In making a call, no other bell except that of the party 
wanted, is rung. No other bells on the line are oper- 
ated. 

NO “RING-OFF” 
makes it unnecessary to “ring off.” 
stored automatically to normal conditions instantly 
when the receivers are hung up at the conclusion of the 
conversation, or by the operation of the automatic 
timer at central. 





The use of the Adsit attachment 
The line is re- 


With the Adsit attachment the line cannot be monop- 
olized, as at present, as an automatic timer at central 
restores the line to normal at the end of any time period 
desired by the telephone company. 


BUSY SIGNAL—A visual busy signal on each in- 
strument shows the subscriber at all times whether or 
not the line is busy. 

NO GROUNDS WHILE TALKING—In the Adsit 
attachment the selecting, talking and releasing are all 
metallic, the ground being used only for ringing pur- 
poses, and this ground is taken off the moment the re- 
ceiver is lifted from the hook, thereby insuring a total 
absence from grounds while talking. 

To distinguish this attachment from any other system 
or device offered as a Lock-out, the full descriptive 
definition is given as follows: 


The “Adsit” is a— 


‘*Selective Calling, Selective Ringing, 
Intercommunicating, Automatic Time- 
controlled, Adjustable, Interchangeable, 
Automatically Restored, Lock-out Attach- 
ment.”’ 


NOTE: Chapter 2, entitled “How It Does It’, giv- 
ing further information about the new Lock-out, will 
be printed in next week’s issue. 
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During the Holidays 


There is a natural cessation of business, folks 
are given to the holiday spirit and for a time 
forget business cares. 


: 
2 
: The Garford Manufacturing Co. 
= 
z 
: 


Wishes for all of you a merry and enjoyable 
Christmas and a most happy and prosperous 


New Year. 


1914 has been good to us and we hope 
likewise good to you, but old Father Time will 
soon usher in the new year and there never 
was a brighter outlook for Independent Tele- 
phony. The prospects for a big business 
were never greater. 


To our many friends and customers—to all 


z 

: 

2 

; 

of you— Good Luck. 
The Garford Mfg. Co.—Elyria, Ohio 
z 

2 

pe 


Branch: ; Distributors: 
Garford Mfg. Co. Dean Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Dean Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Sumter Tel. Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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The Quality of Garford 
Equipment 


has been gained and is steadily maintained 
by strict adherence to a determination to deliver to 
you the greatest possible value in telephone apparatus. 


Ceaseless care and attention to manufactur- 
ing, closest scrutiny in selections of materials and a 
fixed and determined policy of “Do it Right” is 
responsible for the steadily increasing demand for 


“‘Garford Goods.” 


Y our service problems, large or small, Can 
and will be handled promptly, correctly and economic- 
ally by Garford engineers, and you are invited to con- 
sult with us as to plans best suited to accomplish what 
you wish to accomplish. 


Our services are at your command and surely 
you can not be indifferent to equipment or service 
offered you by the Leading Independent Manufacturing 
Company. Get in touch with us now. 


The Garford Mfg. Co.—Elyria, Ohio 


Branch: Distributors: 
Garford Mfg. Co. Dean Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dean Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Sumter Tel. Supply Co., Sumter, S. C 
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sages for others. 


It has been helping the wire chief keep a great bundle 
of nerves—the wire plant in order. It has been guarding, 
perhaps, your own line. 

Important work this—often times the very salvation 
of the exchange depending upon what this apparently 
simple apparatus can do for the quiet, business like man 
sitting before it. 


But what is the story that this desk tells ? 
“Fourteen years in service and doing good work.”’ 


That is its message and it is the economy of ex- 
change management. 


The name plate? 
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KELLOGG 
Pro PALE VPA POSE IN POM POKES 
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Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow—Serving You 
For fourteen years this desk has been sending mes- 
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A Good New Year to You 


December 26, 1914. 





As We Journey Through Life Let Us Live By The Way. 
(Moore) 


On a winter night as we sit by the fire talking 
with some congenial soul---over a Kellogg desk 
stand --- we live by the way. 


Rough weather and life’s troubles fade and 
the magic of the yule log is a_ pleasant 
background for our thoughts. In the coming 
year may you and your subscribers have 
bounteous opportunity to live by the way. 


We will furnish the telephone way, and it’s 
the wide, clear, far-reaching highway of the 
best independent telephone service. 
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Why Don’t You 

Take Advantage of 

Cook Protection? 
The No. 10° Protector 


Radically different in principle and design from 
other types. It is superior in all respects, not only 
in theory, but proven by actual experience. Ask 
your engineer the advantages of the following: 


The heat coil is NOT made of wire; it can- 
not burn out or short circuit. Metal shell will 
not burn up and start fire in the coils above. 
No defective coils or loose contacts in circuit. 
Springs of each pair are insulated from adja- 
cent springs. 


No bolt connections are used to transpose 
line and switchboard terminal, consequently no 
loose connections in circuit. A re-soldering— 
not a self-soldering protector— the advantage 
is that every time protective apparatus is re-set 
a test is made for defects in coil. 


Why not investigate Cook’s No. 10 — the protector 
that experience will teach all to swear by. 


‘Frank 8 Gook (o. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Western Representative: Southweste:n Representative: 
Manny-Meyers Co. Tel-Electric Co., 
Seattle, Wash. iHouston, Texas 
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RICSSON 
STEEL TELEPHONES 


1 t They are the handsomest telephones made, and 
S i eeenenatil 7 es 
subscribers are pleased with them and take 
pride in keeping them neat. They put a stop 
to chronic kickers. 


Five Reasons 2nd— They are built to last almost indefinitely. The 


black enamel finish will outlast any known 


Why You wood polish and will match any color of wood- 


work or inside finish. 


Should Use 3rd— They cost no more than reliable telephones of 


other makes, and are worth considerably more 


H hem to you. They do not deteriorate and they save 


you the heavy maintenance expense you have 
been accustomed to with others. 


4th— They are made by a manufacturer with a rep- 
utation for making the best telephone appara- 
tus known. Their guarantee makes you safe. 


You will be using Steel Telephones altogether 

5th— some day, so why not begin now? The sooner 
you get acquainted with the Ericsson kind the 
better pleased you will be later. 


BRANCHES AT 


Atlanta, Ga., 83 Marietta St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston, Mass., 451 Atlantic Avenue. 
Butte, Mont., 53 East Broadway. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 315 So. Second St. 
Chicago, lll., 14 N. Franklin St. 
Cleveland, O., 124 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
Edmonton, Alta, Can., 504 Agency Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba, P. O. Box 6. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 124 So. Meridian St. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 24 W. Forsythe St. 
“Lincoln, Neb., 136 So. 10th St. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 1233 So. Olive St. 
Louisville, Ky., 514 W. Main St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 19 N. 6th St. 

New Orleans, La., 810 Canal St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 31 Terminal Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 329 Ankeny Ave. 
Richmond, Va., 5 Governor St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 530 Golden Gate Ave. 
Spokane, Wash., Paulsen Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada, 36 Adelaide St. 





ERICSSON MFG. COMPANY 


1102 MILITARY ROAD 33 : 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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TOOLS | No. | Western Electric Co.'s 
j \ 1680 Answering Lines 

and Effect | : 2600 Multiple in five sections 

Real Economy | = ae 








Condition as good as 
They are good 

tools and they ‘ NEW 
give long serv- 





Two-position Wire Chief’s Desk 
Two-position Chief Operator’s Desk 








Hayes Arresters and Main Frame 
Write for our ——— a — = = a 


illustrated : —* == ———— 
Catalog—mailed For sale at one-half 


on request with- original cost 


out obligation 
Geo. A. Welch, Receiver, 


Mathias Klein & Sons 
Canal Station 34. Chicago 1029 Garfield Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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A big manager said 


to our Mr. M. 


“| do not want a man around me—long—who doesn’t think enough of the telephone busi- 
ness to read its current literature.” 


“For that kind of man is never awake to his opportunities—fails to realize that one must be 
modern to get the best jobs these days.” 


“And the fellow I like most on my staff is the one that is trying to get my own job—some 
time.” 


“Mind what I say: the man who thoroughly and regularly reads his telephone paper is, 
every so often, as sure as fate, going to find an article, or an item, or a paragraph, that will 
do him more real good—and also his company, usually—than the paper will cost him for 
many a year. I know.” 


And this manager himself has read TELEPHONY practically ever sirfce the first number. 
He doesn't mention it, but he means it. 


If you want to try a subscription for yourself, send us a dollar, and we will mail you the 
magazine for 20 weeks, and also send you at once a copy of the Dollar Book, 196 pages, 
80 illustrations—“‘The Inspector and the Troubleman.”’ Don’t cut this out—merely refer to it. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING COMPANY, “éiickco"* 
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CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


We are producers of Western Red Cedar and Northern White 
Cedar POLES. Prompt shipments guaranteed. 





Duluth Log 


Company 





Duluth, 


Minnesota 








THE MAC GILLIS & GIBBS CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“Immediate. Shipments Guaranteed” 


ae 








We Want Your Pole Orders 


QUALITY? Idaho, Michigan and Canadian Cedar. The Best that grow. 
PRICES? Remarkably reasonable! 
SERVICE? Immediate shipments—any quantity! Poles in stock. 


No matter where you are, our yard locations and 
shipping facilities make it possible to reach you 
in a hurry. 


THE F. BISSELL COMPANY, 





Toledo, Ohio 














Idaho Cedar Poles 
Northern Mercantile Co. tea. 


Resident Producers 


Sand Point, Idaho 


























- AN EXCELLENT ASSORTMENT AT GOOD PRICES 














“DENNIS BURK & COMPANY ‘S3235" 











Finest Quality 
Quickest Delivery 









The Largest 
Pole Producers 


in the World 


Yards from 
Maine to 
Washington 


























Wire or Write for Delivered Prices 


National Pole Company 
ESCANABA $338 MICHIGAN 








It costs you more to do without 
RED DEVIL “BONDED” LINEMEN’S TOOLS 


than the tools themselves. Why continue this extravagance? 








Investigate. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 140 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
Write for Prices, Prompt Shipments 
from Wisconsin or Chicago Switch- 


CEDAR POL ing District Yard on I. H. Belt R. R. 


TORREY CEDAR CO., Clintonville, Wis. 











Telephone Receiver 
Shells, Mouth-Pieces 
Handles and 
Electrical Insulations 
of all shapes and sizes 





““INSULATE”’ 





GENERAL INSULATE COMPANY 


1007 to 1015 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Fron POLE to POLE 


you will find none better than the 


IDAHO CEDAR POLES 


We produce in our own Forests. 
Sound in Quality. Rightin Price. 
Large Stocks. Quick Service. 


Sandpoint Lumber and Pole Co. 


Sandpoint, Idaho 
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ELAPSED TIME 


is what a Telephone Company sells to the consumer or its 
Toll Service. It is as much a commodity as sugar, flour, or 
tea sold by a grocer, 

In fairness to both company and public this service should 
be accurately measured. The toll operator's estimate or guess 
as to the time consumed in a toll conversation may mean a 
loss to either party—it is generally a loss to the company. 

It is so much easier to mark down the minimum charge 
and have no question raised, than to try to collect for ‘“‘ex- 
cess time’’ when one is not sure, 








You Can Buy Burnley Soldering Paste 


In Any Size 
You Want 


It is made in 2 oz. 
boxes to 50 lb. cans 


May we send samples? 


Burnley Battery & Mfg. Co. North East, Pa, 














The Portable 


WESTON 


- * 4 Lad 
Miniature Precision Instruments 

are especially adaptable for use in telephone inspection serv- 
The CALCULAGRAPH ice. They are provided with a neat leather carrying case 
and shoulder strap, or they may be slipped into the coat 


Is the scale which accuraiely weighs toll service. It records pocket. 


Ela Time—the number of minutes and fractions of a - ; 
minute a toll circuit is in use. It is fair to both company These instruments possess ail the excellent characteristics 
and the purchaser of its service. It furnishes indisputable which have made Weston Standards world-famous, They 
data for collecting pay for all ‘‘excess minutes.” are accurate, dead-beat, extremely sensitive and shielded 

The use of The Calculagraph will also save time of the against external electrical and magnetic influences. 
cpgrater and improve the quality of service. : 7 8 ‘ ads . cael. ; 

The Calculagraph has been the standard instrument for he Creches Wbanselte Placieian Saieteimeas Snparecemate anh 

in every country in the world where > ein agg bole cae “ae ‘ oe 

timing toll messages L Portable Battery Testers, will be sent on request. 


there are telephones, for 15 years. 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO., NEWARK, N. J 


Calculagraph Co mpany New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta Berlin 


Chicago St. Louis Detroit Richmond and 
1416 Jewelers Building New York City Philadelphia Denver Cleveland Toronto London 
































Cut Out Drop Wire 
Repair Expense 


Faulty drop wires are a source 
of expense and annoyance. Con- 
p= wes apg Ag qh tinued trouble lessens the. effi- 


INSI ] | AT ED a } i > BAYS ciency. reputation and profits of 
j Sy iy y i ANS your company. 
: Wa ~S MAY 


You can solve the whole drop 
wire problem at one _ stroke by 
changing to 


TheSTANDARD for We fl am 
RUBBER INSULATION \ ae da = TRONITE 
The Ideal Duplex 


aS \ ‘iis a | | a 
he widespread use of a cer- 3 Ns i} Drop Wire 
tain make of insulated wire SY / Much cheaper than copper wire. 
conters upon that particular ¥ ; Not affected by the extremes of heat 


ne x ~— } 25 or cold, Absolutely weather-proof. 
make a signifc ant degree ot : Will not sag or stretch, nor break 

istinctio YKONITE » : ; under any ordinary service strains. 
distinction. af KC NI rE bears ) Flexible and easy to handle. Stops all expense for drop 
this distinction because of the wire repairs. If your jobber hasn’t the genuine send 


° : . ° : your order to us and we wil ake ji i shi t 
quality of its insulation. —_— ee a we ili make immediate shipmen 


. 5 If vou test, you'll buy it. Send for big free sample 
Install Qkonite Lead-Covered or Steel- SER and prices. 


Taped mr na et Cables. They are 
er re” Paragon Electric Co. 


OKONITE COMPANY, J "ef ic, an e" 


212 W. Third St., Los Angeles. 


25 53B roadway : : 440 Market St., San Francisco. 
z Central Electric S ly Co., Limited, T to, 
NEW YORK ; BE ae "5 “Agents. for Ontario. rep 





Houston & Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Agents for Manitoba. 
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Copy for classified advertising for the current issue should 
reach us not later than Thursday morning when forms close. 


Rates for classified advertising will be sent upon request. 








**Rebuilt’’ Telephone Apparatus 
and exchange equipment saves you 30 to 60 per cent without sac- 
rificing quality or efficiency. 


Switchboards 


—Telephones—Apparatus—Protection Equipment—Cable—Everything 
you need for the installation and operation of a complete exchange— 
Magneto or Central Energy—of the best and most reputable manu- 
tacturers, 
Seven Years Successful Operation 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Department puts it past the experi- 
mental stage. Quality and price will make you a permanent customer. 
Better investigate. 


Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bargain Bulletin, Address 
**Rebuilt’’ Equipment Department 


PREMIER ELECTRIC COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 
“REBUILT” when connected with PREMIER means something 





Cable Testers 
A CABLE TESTER to be a success must work thru high re- 
sistance Moisture faults as well as dead shorts. crosses or 
grounds. Get a Wireless Cable Tester on trial and compare it 
with any other. Electric Specialty Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Cross Arms, Pins and Brackets 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES—We make yellow pine cross arms, 
pins, steps and brackets. Prices and quality right. Prompt ship- 
ment. Write us. Central Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Directory Hangers 
WE BEG TO DIRECT YOUR A‘’1TENTION to the Universal 
Wire Loop, an improvement upon the ordinary string loop for 
hanging up catalogues, directories, telephone books, prices cur- 
rent, etc. Write us for prices and samples. Wire Loop Mfg. Co., 
1 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


Equipment For Sale 

HIGH GRADE EQUIPMENT IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
FOR SALE CHEAP—Some of the equipment is almost new, was 
discontinued when Bell and Independent companies consolidated. 

COMMON BATTERY switchboards. A brand new 100 line board; 
a slightly used 500 line board, an 800, 1,200 and 2,500 line multiple 
board. All boards equipped for harmonic four party lines, com- 
plete with toll board, chief operator and wire chief’s desks, power 
board, batteries, etc. Also KELLOGG, DEAN and STROMBERG 
desk and wall telephones with and without party line ringers; 
also Cook protectors for use at both central office and subscrib- 
er's telephone, also pay stations and P. B. X. boards. 

MAGNETO EQUIPMENT. We have an almost new 400 line 
Kellogg board with transfers, self-restoring drops, 4 party line 
keys on each cord circuit, good as new at bargain price; also 
magneto harmonic party line telephones and harmonic convertor 
for ringing same. We also have 50 line and 100 line magneto 
boards and magneto telephones at bargain prices. 

MANAGER MAGNETO PLANT, we will sell you a complete 
common battery switchboard and telephones equipped for party 
line selective signaling, for less than half what you would pay 
for new magneto switchboard and telephones. This common bat- 
tery equipment will greatly reduce your operating and main- 
tenance expense, and give far better service. We will guarantee 
Satisfaction. 

AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD, and 


complete for individual 


Part’ lines and toll board, wire chief and information or chief 
operator’s desks, wall and desk telephones with harmonic ringers. 
This equipment is one of the Automatic Electric Company’s latest 
type. in excellent condition. 
Solidation. 


Was only slightly used before con- 
Will sell for less than price of common battery and 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw 


guarantee equipment O. K. Can furnish from 1,000 to 5,000 lines. 
This is an unusual opportunity to get an automatic plant at low 


cost. 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT CO., 


1657 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 
WANTED TO BUY a medium sized telephone plant located in 
the state of Washington, Oregon or Idaho. State full particulars 
in first letter. Address 1970, care TELEPHONY. 


Financial 

Financial assistance furnished to any well rated telephone com- 
pany or Mutual Farm line company at low interest rate for farm 
line or magneto exchange extensions. State fully just what you 
need in the way of equipment and supplies, and terms desired. 
Address Interstate Electric & Mfg. Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Persons wanting financial assistance in establishing, equipping, 
rebuilding or extending incorporated rural telephone lines or 
Mutual Farm lines will be accommodated at reasonable rates. 
Address, 1948, care TELEPHONY. 


Poles 


POLES ALL SIZES—Direct from the stump. 
isfactory service. We are Producers. Get our prices. 
& CARTER LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prompt and sat- 
KAYE 


Positions Wanted 

POSITION WANTED—Young man, single, good education, 
doesn’t drink; two years’ experience installing, trouble, storeroom 
and repair, good motorcyclist. Will go any where. Address 1959, 
care TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Position as wire chief manager or assistant to tele- 
phone exchange. Thoroughly experienced in magneto or common 
battery from ground up. Address J. E. Thurston, North Vernon, 
Indiana. 


Ribbons for Calculagraph 
A 50 PER CENT. SAVING interests you. Our price, 25c each 
—$2.50 per dozen. Customers say, ‘‘Best ribbons they have ever 
used.”” Horney & Wright, La Fayette, Ind. . 


Telephone Plant Construction 
WHEN YOU BUILD A NEW EXCHANGE or rebuild your old 
one, you will save money by consulting with us. Correspondence 
solicited. Home Electric Construction Co., Macomb, II. 


Telephone Supplies 


WE ARE JOBBERS. Get our prices on telephones, wires, pins, 
brackets, poles, cross arms, glass insulators—pole line hardware. 
Indianapolis Elec. Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

CONSTRUCTION SUPPPLIES—Anything you need for your con- 
struction work can be ordered from us at prices that can’t be 
beat. Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co., 721 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southern Warehouse, 727 12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Test Connectors 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST, as long as it costs no more? N., 
Cc. Test Connectors have exclusive advantages. Write if inter- 
ested. Schutz Mfg. Co., 3225 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Timing Devices 
ACCURATE TOLL CALL RECORDS are of prime importance. 
Monarch Time Stamps provide records that cannot be questioned. 
Write for information. Walker Bros. & Haviland, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Aerial poanle Rings Composition, Insulation Instruments. Cable (Fault Protective Devices 
C3, D9, B20, N9, 826. Ell, G2, 39. Finding) A13, A25, B10, B15, C13, C38, 
PP Say Guy Concrete Mixers E9, M12, 832. ag Gl, #1, H2, JB, Mii, N32, 


C47, E20, F3, G8, J5, M12, 814. Insulators 
w20. Condensers E17, H3, 18, P7, U2. Rebullit He ee Apparatus 


Appral A138, A25, E6, M7. Intercommunicating Systems P16, R2, 
G6, 32, "Le, M2, P8. Conduit, 7 gdorgroene A25, K5, S365. Second Bins yee 
Arms and - er (for holding B17, C7 M4, W20. irom Norway P16, R2, W165. 
telephones Connectors, Test 1. 
Fi =. S38. C38, R4, 34. Joints, Cable Splicing (See Cugtore 
rms, Cro able Splicing Joints 
Alé, B10, "Ke, 818, W20. — ah wwe Motor Trucks 4 ’ Seml-Automatic Systems 
Arresters, Lightning (See Pro- Construction Specialties R6. —_ 
tective Devices) , C3, C38, B17, H8, K8, M12, Office Fixtures Sleevings 
fagpee Ra 15. B19. D18. 
. Gord Adjusters Operator Chairs I q 
Attorneys, Patent M12. 4. as yr mee 7 Paste, Salt, 
C30, D165, M2. B4, B7, B13, B15, B22, D138, 
Auditing, . H6. 
3 " 


—" ee “Buyer 3” Reference Index Soldering Furnaces, Torches 


Bare, xepine and Digging C48, T10 
mettasten, ol The letter with accompanying number in- Splicing Clamps, Pliers, ete. 

Al3, Fl4, J6, M5, N17. dicates the name of advertiser as given > 419, A25, B10, C13, C38, 
Basterten, Primary in full in the Alphabetical Index to Adver- Supplies 


Bells, Magneto tisers, on the opposite page. When making 27, C38, K8, S16. 
Als, 36. known your wants to any company listed here- — Insulated 


on in, please mention TELEPHONY. K5, M5, M22. 
oe et fn came 
Bolts (Expansion) qutmenenees Tele hone 
0, D9, H8, L4, S25. Cordage, Telephone Operators’ Supervising Sets Al3, Al9, A22, Aas, C38, C42, 
Bolts (Toga! e) A256, B4, M28, R17, S35. A265. E14, Gi, K6, M24, Pi6, R2, 
D9, H8, L4, S26, W12. Counters Overhead and Underground Con. 535, S38, Wi 5. 
Books v4. struction Work Tapes 
D10, S22. Creoscting 813. Dis, J6. 
Booths, Tetegnene Ww20. Parts, Special Tele ae 
B19, F16, Y2. Distributing Racks Al8, A22, eo Ell, Gi, ber art i: oo: on 
Boxes, Battery ’ \. ’ ‘ 
El7. P7. Siectrions instruments Pay Stations El4, Gi, K5, M24, P16, R8, 
7, M12, P13, W10. D4 S35, S38, W16. 


Cable : 
" Pins and Brackets Testing Sets 
Al6, Al6, A25, 15, R9, 812, $23 Engineers, Telephone . Ais Re Fie, Li, M12, 92. 


Cable Cars D156, G6, J2, L9, M2. B10, S1 
B10, Hi. Fans, Beoth Pipe Locater Timing Devices 
Hi. M12, Cl, ‘ 


Soldering Irons 
C38. 


Cable, Clips (See Cnps, Cable) oan p Tools 
H rs re latinum 
Cotte _enaore (See angers, "C35. B2. C27, D9, K8, S815. 
Torches (Blow) 
H6. 


Cebie, Rollers Fire Alarm Systems Pole Changers 
F10. C48, W2. 


Cable Splicing Joints j Trouble Finders 
Mi2. Flux, Soldering 6 Estimator E9, M12, 832. 


A265, B4, B7, B13, B15, B22, 
Capte gereainal D18, H6. Pole Line {|tardware Wire for all uses, Plano, Aero- 
—e Fuses, Mica B10, Hi, H8, J5, K8, L4, N9 plane, Mattress, Broom, 
v 14, M5, N17. C38, Hil, R4. Wi6. li Fence, etc. 
cam 8, Ground (Plates, Cones) Generators, Ringing Polerectors - 
C3, N2, P7, S35. we. M12. w pe or. _ 
came B20, Hs, L4, Miz, SOves Poles, Wood Wire, Copper Clad 
a » H8, L4, » MBI. B10, B20, C45, Diz, B22, Nz, << 
clamp, Lamp ne —_ ap Vi wie PA Fe, St, si8, Wire Enameled 
° ’ 
: F : Poles, Steel Al6, A25, B4, M28. 
Cn Es, 816. Guy Anchors (See Anchors) Cll. Wire, Galvanized Iron 
Guy Clamps (See Clamps, Guy) powder. Al5, Al6, I8, M22, R9. 


1 bl 
ones, Cas, ane, Hangers, Cable D21. Wire Rope 
Clips, Testing Bi. ey Le ee E17, E20, preservatives, Wood Al6, RA. 
11. , » NY, . C10, W20. Wire, Weatherproof 


improved Party Line Systems ag * Al6, D6, 15, M22, O1, P7, R9, 


Clocks 
Rll, S12, S23 


R17, 838, W1. D4. P10, T 











ai HY Neat Substantial Inexpensive 


| Git La aan | 
‘iy "i Hil i THE BROWNELL SYSTEM 
‘ + of Interchangeable Unit Office Fixtures 


Shipped knocked-down and assembled 
with a screwdriver. 
All styles of telephone booths. 


Send for Catalog 
Cc. Hi. BROWNELL 


INDIANA 
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Alphabetical Index to Advertisers 


The letter and number which precede each name 


are used in the 
site. 


“Buyers” 
The number or numbers following each name 


Reference Index Oppo- 


denote the page containing advertisement. 








A 
A 4—Adsit General Elec Co... 7 
A 7—Amalgamated Sales Cor- 
DOTRLION .ccccccccces —_ 
A10—American Cross Arm Co. 16 
A13—American Electric Co.. 52 


A15—American Elect’l Works... 1 


Al6—American Steel & Wire 
Ck vesasebcneseeaanes 

A19—Andrae & Sons, Julius. —_ 

A22 Automatic Electric Co... 6 


A25—Automatic Electric Co. 


(Supply Sales Dept.).. 1 
B 
B 32—Baker & CO.....ccccccees 52 
B 4—Belden Mfg. Co.......-- 


3 
B 7—Benson Co., Alex R.....- 52 
B10—Bissell Co., 5 


F 
B13—Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 52 


Bi5—Brach Supply Co., L. S.. 46 

B1i7—Brazil Hollow Brick & 
Tile CO. ccccccisvos coe = 

B19—Brownell, C. H....... cce 

B20—Burk Co., Dennis. : 15 

B22—Burnley Battery & “Mtg. 
caste ca ren avereeeene 16 

Cc 
Cc 1—Calculagraph Co. ........ 50 


Cc 3—Cameron Appliance Co. —_ 
C F—Camp Cai, Bi. BB. .cccccccs 
c10—Carbolineum Wood Press 
rr oo = 
C11—Carbo Steel Post Co..... 1 
c13—Central Telo. & Elec. Co. — 


C20—Chicago Expansion Bolt 
Rlecrn0b 00s * teeevees o_— 

C27—Cincinnati Tool Co....... _ 

C30—Clement, EB. E........... 


1 
C32—Coffey System & Audit Co. 52 
—— Handle & Tool 





Consolidated Mfg. Co. — 





C35—Continental Fibre Co. 52 
C38—Cooke Co., Frank B...... 12 
ame, Rrra —_ 
C42—Cracraft-Leich Elec. Co.. 2 
C45—Crawford Cedar Co...... 15 
C47—Crouse-Hinds Co......... _— 
C48—Current Elec. Co........ 47 
D 
D 4—Delta Electric Co........ — 
D 6—Detroit Ins. Wire Co.... 52 
D ee Expansion Bolt 
te ee ee 51 
D10—Drysdale, EE a 
Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co. 47 
D12—Duluth Log Co.......... 15 
D15—Dunbar, Francis W...... 46 
D18—Dunton Co., M. W....... 
D21—Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
WT Rs6 ke bc eeea nies — 
E 
E 2—Edison, Thomas A., Ine. — 
E 6—Electric Specialty Co. 
E ae Specialty Mfg. 
10—wiec’! Appliance Corp... — 
E11—Electrose Mfg. est ises _— 
E14—Ericsson Mfg. Co......... 13 
E17—Eureka Supply Co....... ~-- 
E20—Everstick Anchor Co..... 52 
E22—Ewing Co., Ltd., CG. F.... — 
< F 
F 3—Faultless Anchor Co..... _ 
F 8—Fibre Conduit Co....... - 46 


sea nary Display Fixture 
49 


G 
G 1—Garford Mfg. Co......... 8-9 
G 2—General Insulate Co..... 15 
G 6-—Griffith. L. C......0sc00. _ 
G 8—Gund Mfg. Co........... — 
H 
H 1—Hall, Frank B.......... 1 
H 2—Hall Switch & ~~ Co. — 
H 3—Hemingray Glass Co. _— 
H 4—Herhold Chair Co....... — 
H 6—Hess & Son............. — 
H 8—Hubbard & Co........ oo 
I 
I i—Illinois Elec. Pore. Co. _ 
I 3—Indiana Rubber & Ins.. 1 
I ’—Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 51 
a 


7 2—Jackson, D. Cc. & Wm. B. 1 


5—Johns-Manville i, = we. 3 








K 
K 5—Kellogg Switchboard & 
A 10-11 
K 8—Klein & Son, Mathias. 14 
L 
L 4—Lanz & Sons, M......... _ 
L 7—Leeds & Northrup Co.... 50 
L 9—Lloyd-Thomas Co........ _— 
M 
M 1—MacGillis & Gibbs....... 15 
M 2—McMeen & Miller....... x 
M 4—McRoy Clay Works...... a 
M 5—Manhattan Elec’l Supply 
M s52¢69 ss eb6s'e0eae< e 50 
M 7—Mansbridge, G. F........ — 
M12—Matthews & Bro., W. N.. — 
M14—Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co..— 
M17—Minnesota Electric Co. _ 
M22—Monarch Electric & Wire 
OG  asausierewosecnesees —- 
M24—Monarch — Telo. Mfg. Co.. — 
M27—Moore, Alfred .......... 52 
M31—Morrison Ricker co. — 
M32—Mueller, R, S........ oo 
N 
N 1—Nash Co., Geo........e0% —_— 
N 2—wNational Elec. Specialty 
RE Ae ne _ 
N 7—WNational Fole Co........ 15 
N 9—National Telephone Sup- 
i See rere 50 
N11—Naugle Pole & Tile Co... — 
N14—Northern Mercantile Co.. 15 
N17—Nungesser Carbon & Bat- 
Me TG Web ekae okwne _ 
oO 
O 1—Okonite Co...........00. 16 
P 
P 2—Paducah Pole & Tbr. Co. — 
P 4—Page & Hill Co........ ——— 
P 7—Paragon Electric Co...... 16 
4 8—Parker, LeRoy G....... -_— 
F' 9—Partridge m4 Co, T M. — 
P10—Phonoprint Co. .......... —- 
P1i3—Pignolet, L. M.......... - 52 
P16—Premier Electric Co...... 47 
R 
R 1—Rebuilt Telo. Equip. Co.. 46 
R 3—Reliable Elec. Co........ 52 
R 4—Reo Motor Truck Co..... _ 
R 6—Republic Cedar Co...... _ 
R 7—Rockford Bolt Co....... —_ 
R 9—Roebling’s Sons Co., J, r' 51 
R11—Rome Wire Co.......... 52 
R13—Ross-Gould ...........-- a 
R17—Runzel-Lenz Elec. Mfg. 
Dine ce-s pnebebnwe'ee eee ee 
Ss 
S 1—Sandpoint Lbr. & Pole Co. 15 
S 4—Shurz Mfg. Co..........-. 47 
S 6—Schwarze Electric Co....— 
S 9—Scranton Button Co...... — 
$10—Sherman-Bennett Co..... _ 
$12—Simplex Wire & a co. — 
$14—Smith Co., b.. Eee weasecee _ 
$15—Smith & Pe RET _ 
$18—Smith & Hemenway Co.. 15 
$20—Sparta Mfg. Co.......... _ 
$23—Standard Underground 
Camee GO. cicccsseaces _ 
$25—Star Expansion Bolt Co.. — 
$27—Sterling Sons Co., W. C... — 
S22—Stewart Brothers ........ -- 
eee Carlson Telo. 5 
ai dr SAAR ce ere ake we 4- 
T 
? ———a Office Supply 
¥4nein baning 2.2. 
T 5—Torrey Cedar Co......... 15 
U 
U 2—Cniversal Specialty Co... — 
Vv 
V 2—vValentine Clarke Co.....— 
V 4—Veeder Mfg. Co.......... 6 
w 
W 1—Walker Bros. & Haviland 47 
W 2—Warnr “'ectric Co..... 50 
W 3—Welch, Geo. O.......... 14 
W10—Weston Elec’! Instr. Co.. 16 
W15—Wilson, A. I. V......... — 
W18—Wrigley Co., Thos...... _ 
W 20—Wvyckoff Pipe & Creosot- 
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Y 2—yYesbera Mfg. Co... 
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Patented Nov. 15, 
No. 2521 


IF YOU HAVE A FRANKEL TEST- 
ING CLIP IN “YOUR” KIT YOU ARE 
PREPARED TO LOCATE TROUBLE 


You can make a “test” in one-tenth 
of the time required to skin a wire for 
one, and neither does sng wire or insula- 
tion suffer any damag 

The point pierces "the insulation and 
makes a perfect test. Can be used con- 
stantly, yet the point will never dull. 





1904 


Prices: 
No. Less than 12 12 lots 100 lots 500 lots 1,000 lots 
2521 20c 12%c lic 0c 9e Ba. 


Net F. O. B. New York, from your 
supply house. 


Frankel Display Fixture Co. 
733 Broadway New York City 
or Western Electric Co., All Branches 











































Hiappy New Year 

























REBUILT BARGAINS 


Dean Electric Company, No. 240 type, 3-bar 1000 ohm 
TU QUID - Bono 6:60:66 06 66 cb ecessveeceeseess $ 5.00 
Dean Electric Company No. 240 type, 4-bar 1600 ohm 
I Ms 5 55 50'S 40.650 aS ES HEN DOS OOO ON 6.25 
Swedish-American No. 99 ‘Hercules, 5-bar 1600 ohm 
Serre rere cere rr te 7.00 
Western Electric Company No. 1305, Type 3-bar 1000 
ohm bridging hotel set with hinged transmitter at.. 4.25 
Western Electric Company No. 1305 type, 3-bar 2500 
ohm four party hotel set with hinged transmitter at.. 4.50 
Kellogg No. 13-A-20 Cycle Pole Changer, complete with 
transformer and retardation coil, operates from 24 
vVokt storage battery COMMOCTSd AL... cccccccsccrevees 18.50 
Dean Electric Company No. 1620, phantom coils, new at 3.00 
Cracraft-Leich 3-bar bridging hand generators, new at. 1.00 
Western Electric Company No. 22-A, 3-bar bridging 
DAME SORATRIEE BE. 60.c6'0 080 dcneepadFar Peete hentowns 1.00 
Baird 3, 4 or 5«bar compact type cabinets, new at..... -65 
Kellogg No. 17-A receivers complete with cord at...... 80 
Kellogg No. 4 type 3-bar 1000 ohm bridging desk sets at 5.60 
Dean Electric Company No. 2315 direct current common 
battery bull neck desk sets, complete with steel or 
wood straight line signal set at $4.50; Harmonic with 
GRY GON VINOE sin ios kc ck cane eS Ce Cdkae ere eeeecee 5.00 


For complete list of standard apparatus refer to our 
bulletin (free on request). Stock received since bul- 
letin was published shown in TELEPHONY ads. 


Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co. 


2127 W. 21st Street Chicago 
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NATIONAL ||| Paroled-Not Sold 


Double Tube Wire Connectors 
“The Best’’ 




























These connectors give perfect conductivity 
and service; guarantee permanent joints. 
Require only two minutes to install. 














Use copper sleeves for copper wire and 
tinned copper sleeves for iron wire. 





Made in sizes to take wire from No. 0000 


to No. 19 B. & S. gauge; split sleeves are Red Seal Dry Batteries are sent out “on Parole.” 
also furnished when specified. If they don’t “behave” send ’em back. This guar- 
antee protects you: 


We will CREDIT account, REPLACE batteries, 
or REFUND amount paid for the batteries in- 


‘ cluding transportation charges if they do not 
SS prove satisfactory. 


National Telephone Supply Co. ews —— " Supply “ew 


° Factories: 
Cleveland, Ohio Jersey City Ravenna, 0. Cincinnati, 0. 


WARNER —— 
POLE CHANGERS 


20 Years in Service; 
Over 20,000 in Daily Operation IMPERIAL \ 


Twenty years ago, the Warner Pole Changer revolutionized ‘ringing 
conditions’”’ in the telephone field. It set such a high standard then that 
it has never been equalled, consequently at present there are over 20,000 
now in daily service. 

Operate noiselessly—use current only when in operation—economical and 
very reliable. Send us details of your ringing problems, and let our 
engineers prescribe suitable ringing conditions for you. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CoO., MUNCIE, IND. 






Will you give them a trial? 









































The L & N Type S Portable Testing Set 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 








At no sacrifice of quality or accuracy we are now producing an inexpensive 
Dial Decade Testing Set. The low price o1 this set is made possible 
because ofa design which has been carefully worked out to admit of advan- 
tageous manufacture of parts in quantities. Further, the design is such that 
assembling is easily and quickly done. Accuracy and the usual Leeds ®@ 
Northrup reliability have beenretained. Our guarantee is behind every set. 


Price $6O 


Let as Send you Bulletin No. §30. It describes the set in detail. 


The Leeds and Northrup Co. 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OXE of the most serious problems 

which confronts the manufactur- 
er of TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
WIRE lies in the GALVANIZING. 


We avoid the rush-production meth- 
ods of so many manufacturers whose 
effort to produce maximum tonnage 
result in a less perfect product. 


THAT IS WHY WE GUARANTEE 


GREATEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 

MOST SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 
LOWEST COST OF UP-KEEP. 


MUNCIE Wire is handled by re- 
presentative Jobbers and Supply houses 
everywhere. 

Write for samples, test and compare. 





Wy as : ia === 





INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY Made at TRENTON, N. J. 
MUNCIE INDIANA U.S. A. 










































‘one’, Combination Cable Clamps and Bridle Rings 


SAUT” (PATENTED) 

















, Unsightly pole —, are eliminated in the built up sections of towns by attaching lead-covered cables to the rear walls of 
buildings, with TUT Cable Clamps. 


“Diamond N” Expansion Shields provide a most secure fastening when LONG 
brick, stone or concrete walls. . SAUT 


SAUT Cable Clamps and ‘‘Diamond N” Anchors furnish a combination that has stood the test of time. 


For ten years in actual service in New York City and in other sections of the country. 
Specified as standard by the A. T. & T. Co. and the principal independent telephone companies in the U. S. 


Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. oqfen/sixicities 90 West St., Cor. Cedar, New York 


Western. Electric Company 





Cable Clamps are to be attached to 















stributers of Diamond Specialties 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal Londoa 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland Toronto. Paris 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles. Winnipeg Berlin 
Boston New Orleans Detroit Denver Salt Lake City Calgary Antwerp 
Pittsburgh © Houston Cincinnati Minneapolis _— Seattle Vancouver Milan 
Cleveland Dallas St. Louis St. Paul’ Portland Edmonton Rome 
Johannesburg Sidney St. P Vienna . Buenos Ayres Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


































a 
ry i* < a , = 
a tre om 7 ‘ —< ~-o 
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= ham ma) ! 
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AMERICAN ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, 
Switchboards, 
and Accessories 
Write for Catalog, Stating Your Needs. 


= State and 64th Sts. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


(ENGLEWOOD STATION) 








When you solder—use 


YAGER’S FLUXES 


paste, salts, stick, liquid 


BAKELITE-DILECTO 


Waterproof - Permanent - Strong 
A laminated /nsulating material of highest efficiency 


Also 
VULCANIZED FIBRE 





Ask for free sample 
Ccsvmmen R. BENSON CO. 





In Sheets-Rods-Tubes-Special Shapes 


Hudson, N. Y. THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE CO., Newark, Delaware 
oll CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg. NEW YORK Woolworth Bidg. 








Reliable Tubular Fuses 


“BLOW-RITE”’ 


Made in wood, porcelain and 
fibre to fit all standard 


Arresters and Terminals 


Lined with “BLOW-RITE”’ 
fuse wire, which has great 
tensile strength and accu- 
rate fusing characteristics 





**Blow-rite’’ Fuses are 
Guaranteed by 


Reliable Electric Co. 


411-417 S. Sangamon St. 
Chicago 











Insulated Wires 


Telephane Cords 


Pt adic le e\ Coley a= 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland Chicago 
$23 High St.S.E 1368-70 Grand Ave 


DETROIT 


RUBBER COVERED 




























“£1 Note Protection 
at Corners 


Blake 
Insulated 
Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 





A New Instrument 


for testing and locating trou- 
ble, with a scale longer than 
that in our peter be — 
7 meters, thus permitting closer 
5 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 readings. Write. for particu- 
lars, free booklet on testing, 
%6 and complete catalog of volt- 
meters, ammeters and voltam- 
meters for telephone testing, 
wire chiefs’ desks, etc. 


L. M. PIGNOLET 


80 Cortlandt St. New York City 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal 
& Mfg. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 











PLATINUM | |F oe oset tec stare 
Wire, Sheet, Rivets and Contacts L ALL KINDS OF CREOSOTED MATERIALS 


- Send for Catalogue E R 
Send for Literature FE, WYCKOFF PIPE & CREOSOTING CO.,Inc. wig 
Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. om 


ce: 50 ae ee — ¥. ¥. 
WN. Y. Office: 30 Church St. Works: Portsmouth, Va. ~ 


SNEVER DECAY 

















GhAe 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


Meets the requirements of the New schedule of 
accounts for class:A, B, C & D Companies, ef- 


Rome Wire Company 


ROME, N. Y. 


fective Jan. 1, 1915, by the Interstate Commerce 




















Expanded 


a] = E’s ComPany Re ul b b er C OAs Gt @ ra | Commission, | The most complete and most simple 
Michigea TELEPHONE WIRES Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis 
“MANSBRIDGE” | |... @ EVERSTICK ANCHORS a 





TYPE, TELEPHONE Olosed G 
CONDENSERS 


embody all the essentials of long life 


Have the greatest holdin 
power, More *‘Eversticks 
used than all other patent- 
-edanchors. There’a reason. 
Write for literature. 





: and = service. ‘ 
rite for Literature 
ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. Everstick Anchor Co. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





























